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Chronicle 


Home News.—The recent activities of the Government 
at Washington have centered around two pressing prob- 
lems, one foreign and one domestic. The year closed with 
the startling announcement that this 
Government was contemplating selling 
arms and ammunition to the Mexican 
Government to help it in its struggle against the De la 
Huerta rebels. This proposal aroused considerable oppo- 
sition at home and also from the Mexican rebels who, 
however, seem to have contented themselves with the 
statement that the sale of arms will really help themselves, 
because it will unite most Mexicans against Obregon, if 
he is helped by the United States. This Government, 
however, has recognized the Obregon Government, and 
besides, regular payment of the Mexican loan depends on 
Obregon’s stability.. The first delivery of arms took place 
on January 4, when Washington announced that 5,000 
Enfield rifles and 5,000,000 rounds of ammunitions and 
eight DH4 airplanes had been sold to Obregon. 

An important announcement on tax revision was made 
from the White House on the same day. This was to 
the effect that President Coolidge was “ inflexibly op- 
posed” to any compromise on the Mellon plan, and in 
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particular to the compromise advanced by the “ farm bloc,” 
which offered to support the reduction in surtaxes if the 
Administration agrees to increase the income tax exemp- 
tions to farmers. It is apparent that the President feels 
himself strengthened by the popular wave of approval for 
the Mellon plan, and it is said he is now more emphatic 
than ever in rejecting anything less than the whole plan. 
This is taken to mean that he would veto any bill so loaded 
with compromise as to destroy or obscure the principles 
he announced in his message to Congress 


Chile.—The Income Tax measure, around which the 
bitter strife between President Alessandri and the Senate 
mainly centered, passed both houses of Congress and will 

Deadlock be immediately incorporated into the 
Between President laws of the country by proclamation 

and Senate of the Council of State. The President 
had set all his energies to have the law passed. but the 
Senate, in opposition both to the Lower House and the 
Chief Executive, so amended the bill in some of its 
essential features that it can scarcely be recognized in its 
present form as the one which the Alessandri majority in 
the Lower House had sent to the Upper Chamber. Al- 
though the members of the Chamber of Deputies resented 
the changes made in the bill, the circumstances did not 
permit a reconsideration of the measure, and the people 
were showing signs of restlessness and alarm. So on 
December 31, the Deputies had in spite of themselves to 
vote the bill in the form in which it had been sent back 
to them from the Senate. 

The President persistently refused to form a Cabinet 
until the Income Tax bill had been passed. Not a few of 
his supporters were rather doubtful as to the constitu- 
tionality of that decision, and they feared moreover that 
if the deadlock were continued, the capital, Santiago, 
might be the scene of riots and mob violence. But the 
Senate would not on the other hand pass the bill empow- 
ering the Government to keep troops within thirty miles 
of Santiago until a new Cabinet was formed. On Janu- 
ary 1, the President began its formation, and both Houses 
of Congress, stirred to action by the threats of disorder 
and mob rule, possibly exaggerated, seemed anxious to 
enact the bill enabling the Government to keep troops 
in the neighborhood of the capital. The military forces 
and gendarmerie were under orders to leave the capital 
on January 2, unless the constitutional law was again 
suspended. On January 3 a new Cabinet was formed, 
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at the head of which is Pedro Aguirre Cerda. The Cabinet 
is composed of members of the Liberal Alliance. It will 
support President Alessandri and vigorously oppose the 
Unionist majority in the Senate. The whole contest, and 
especially its latest stage, patriotic Chileans, among them 
the eminent Manuel Rivas Vicujfia, find incompatible with 
good citizenship. 


Czechoslovakia.— The Czechoslovakian National 
Church has evidently made shipwreck of whatever 
Christianity it had at first seemingly retained. Perhaps 

Relestene and one-fourth of the 525,332 members of 

Political the sect still have some real religious 

Situation life. The other three-fourths can 
safely be described as more or less conscious followers of 
the unbeliever, Dr. Farsky, who accepts no divinity of 
Christ, no miracles and no resurrection. All this is 
explicitly set forth by him either in his catechism or 
in his other writings. The more religious part of 
the sect has, so far, no catechism of its own; what it 
teaches its children, God knows. When the sect was 
being founded, it was promised that everything, or 
almost everything, would remain as before in the Church 
of Rome, except for the democratic organization of the 
new sectarian Church, the Czech liturgy and the marriage 
of priests. Later, when relations with the Orthodox 
Church of Serbia, which eventually consecrated Bishop 
Pavlik, were being established, the basis of the new creed 
was made to consist in an acceptance of the first seven 
Councils of the Church, together with freedom of con- 
science and right to religious evolution. How far even 
this Serbian Orthodox-minded wing has been led by its 
“freedom” and “evolution” cannot easily be determined. 
Most probably its creed varies very much with its differ- 
ent members. 

As for the political situation, attention has previously 
been called to the success of the Slovak Popular party 
at the polls. They not merely won a signal victory in 
the municipal elections but even more so at those for the 
County Councils in Slovakia. It was thought that they 
might now come to an understanding with the Czech 
Popular party and thus to a modus vivendi with the Coali- 
tion Government. But in the Prague Cech, of November 
15, the leader of the Popular party indicates he will accept 
nothing less than a complete recognition of the Slovakian 
demands. 


Germany. —With large masses of the population facing 
starvation, with millions underfed or actually dying of 
hunger, conditions in Germany must still be described as 

Some Rifts desperate. But even now there are at 

in the least some slight rifts in the dark cloud 

Cloud that has been hanging over Germany, 
although the sufferings of the people will in any case last 
on for a long time to come. Much attention has been given 
to the unofficial visit of Arnold Rechberg to Paris, and 
the audiences readily granted him by Poincaré, the Finance 
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Minister de Lasteyrie, and many other high officials. He 
proposed to settle the reparations problem by the partici- 
pation of I'rance in German industries to the extent of 
30 per cent. Rechberg’s plan, according to the New York 
Twmes cable, would seem to have met with a favorable re- 
ception by very many of the most prominent German and 
French business men. He counts upon America playing 
the banker by advancing money to the French to buy 
German industrial shares. To the question which natur- 
ally suggests itself, “ Would Americans not rather buy 
these shares directly for themselves?” he replies: 

That would not solve the reparations problem. We have to deal 
first with France. France is in the Ruhr and we have to make 
a settlement. Without that settlement no one is going to invest 
in German industry. Therefore the only way is to make invest- 
ment yield immediate payment to the French Government. 

English participation in the scheme is cordially invited 
by Rechberg, but hardly expected to take place. The plan 
presents many difficulties, real or apparent, but the hear- 
ing accorded to it on all sides in France is deserving of 
attention. Important concessions have also been made 
by France in the Ruhr. A considerable number of French 
regiments have already been withdrawn. Travel between 
occupied and unoccupied territory is now permitted with 
merely the ordinary pass, and the burgomasters of almost 
all the important towns are gradually returning from 
prison or exile. On January 4 Ambassadors to Paris 
and Brussels were appointed by the German Government. 
With this step taken, it is hoped that negotiations in Ruhr 
and Rhineland problems may develop speedily. 


Great Britain.—On the eve of the opening of Parlia- 
ment, which is scheduled for January 15, the political mud- 
dle, caused by the claims of three powerless and inde- 
pendent parties, is beginning to clarify 


The ¥ ; 
Three itself. Definite action by any one of 
Parties the parties has not as yet been called 


for, but their representatives are making more clear, in a 
semi-official way, their purposes and intent concerning 
a struggle which political experts declare will be one of 
the strangest in English history. The dominant party, 
the Conservatives under Mr. Baldwin, is the least com- 
municative as to its future course. There was much specu- 
lation about the address from the throne, read at the open- 
ing of Parliament. Some Conservative papers deprecated 
the move of so wording the address as to avoid immediate 
defeat and recommended that it freely admit the adverse 
vote of the country and invite a challenge on the prefer- 
ential proposals agreed upon at the late Imperial Confer- 
ence. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, leader of the Labor 
Party, expressed himself as expecting the Government to 
be offered to his party at an early date. He has been 
making an effort to hold in the extreme wing of the 
Labor Party and convert the radical members to a more 
moderate policy. The labor program calls for a capital 
levy, the nationalization of industries, increased old age 
pensions, larger grants for work or doles for the unem- 
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ployed, and recognition of Russia. However, it is prob- 
able if Mr. MacDonald assumes power many of these 
propositions will not be urged. Despite the appeal of sev- 
eral influential bodies to Mr. Asquith, to effect a coalition 
of the Liberals with the Conservatives and “ save the coun- 
try from a Socialistic régime,” he has reiterated his posi- 
tion of neutrality. In his speech at the National Liberal 
Club, where he was openly acknowledged by Mr. Lloyd 
George as “our leader,” Mr. Asquith stated that the 
Liberal party would not lift a finger to maintain the Tories 
in power and that neither Labor nor the Tories would hold 
office unless the capital levy and Socialism on the one 
hand and Protection on the other are abandoned. 


Greece.—The National Assembly, whose main task will 
be to select the form of government best calculated to 
bring peace and order to the country, met on January 2. 
One of its first acts was to accept the 
surrender of all his powers made by 
Colonel Plastiras, head of the Greek 
revolutionary Government. It is over a year since he 
and Colonel Gonatas, who held the post of Premier in 
the revolutionary Government, have practically ruled 
Greece. While they were in power, five members of the 
Cabinet and the head of the Greek army were convicted 
of treason in connection with the Greek disaster in Asia 
Minor and executed. The sentence, it was generally felt 
in Europe, was dictated more by politics and party feeling 
than by the evidence of the facts, and the execution was 
carried out under peculiarly harsh circumstances. In the 
same crisis, King Constantine was forced to abdicate, and 
his successor, King George II, was recently sent out of 
the country to await the action of the Assembly. 

In his address to the members, Colonel Plastiras made 
it clearly understood that, as far as he was concerned, 
he eagerly desired a change in the form of government. 
He was also fully aware, he said, that Premier Gonatas 
and the majority of the revolutionary Government held 
the same views, but he added that he spoke only for 
himself. In the review which he made of his administra- 
tion, he expressed his thanks and those of his Government 
to the American Relief organization which had done such 
humane and effective work in caring for the refugees 
from Turkey. This American relief came at a time when 
Greece was powerless to help these refugees, and it gave 
Greece time to devise ways and means for the gradual 
assimilation of more than 1,000,000 homeless Greeks, who 
were suddenly forced by the victorious Turks to throw 
themselves on the nation’s mercy. Colonel Plastiras 
declared that the army, of which he was the head, had 
reestablished the sovereignty of the people against the 
aggression and encroachments of the Crown. He clearly 
stated, to the surprise of the Assembly, which did not 
expect such an emphatic declaration, that he favored a 
republic because he believed monarchy responsible for the 
recent misfortunes of the country and not in keeping 
with the spirit of the times. 

The present session of the National Assembly is the 
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first since September, 1922, when a revolutionary commit- 
tee took over the Government. The members of the 
Assembly were chosen at the recent elections of Decem- 
ber 16. The royalist members, which in 1920 held 200 
out of the 369 seats, are relatively few, as many abstained 
altogether from voting or participating in the electoral 
campaign. In the present Assembly the Venizelists or 
Liberal parties will have 250 seats, and the Republicans 
120. The struggle will be between the Liberals or Veni- 
zelists, and the Republicans. The Republicans are clamor- 
ing for a republic, and at the first session attempted to 
bring in a bill nominating a President, but the attempt 
was vigorously opposed and voted down by the Assembly, 
and consideration of the question was tabled until Veni- 
zelos should arrive in Greece and be able to study the 
question. On January 4, Venizelos arrived in Athens 
from Paris. He came as national adviser and guide, and 
it seems likely that the Assembly will follow his advice. 
Personally, the Cretan statesman does not think that as 
yet the time has come for the substitution of a republican 
régime to a monarchial one in Greece. It was reported 
soon after his arrival, that he does not intend to form a 
Cabinet and that he favors new elections, so that all parties 
may be given another chance to be represented in the 
Assembly. 


Ireland.—The dispute over the ownership of the 
£550,000, the proceeds of the Irish bond “ drives” in 
America, is again coming to the fore. Justice Wagner, 

The of the New York Supreme Court, has 
American Fund signed an order making effective the 
Controversy recent decision requiring and per- 
mitting Eamonn De Valera, Austin Stack and Robert 
Barton to testify against the Free State’s suit to impress 
money from the local banks deposited in the name of the 
Irish Republic. According to the Dublin weekly Jnde- 
pendent, “the order directs that if Mr. De Valera and 
the others are interfered with for the purpose of pre- 
venting them from testifying, the injunction against the 
withdrawal of the funds will be dissolved and the Free 
State will be forever debarred from pressing its suit.” 
The testimony must be made before the American Consul- 
General between January 10 and February 28. The 
funds in question are 'odged in the names of the trustees, 
Most Rev. Dr. Fogarty, Bishop of Killaloe, Mr. De Va- 
lera and Mr. S. O’Mara. Since the funds were claimed 
by both the Free State and Republican Parties, the Free 
State authorities instituted proceedings in the Supreme 
Court of New York against Mr. O’Mara to restrain him 
from withdrawing the money in behalf of the Repub- 
licans and also asked for a declaration that the funds 
should be given to the Government. 

The Irish press has expressed great satisfaction over 
the success of the recent Irish loan, laying greatest stress 
on the fact that the smaller investors took an active part 
in it. The Free State Government is nevertheless con- 
fronted with serious financial problems, and according to 
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a statement of the Minister of Finance the balancing of 
the budget can be effected only by practising the strictest 
economy, since further taxation ic not feasible. One of 
the largest cuts, it is declared, can be made in regard to 
the army. At present the cost of the army is more than 
£5,000,000; under the new conditions this could be re- 
duced to about £2,000,000. Criticism is likewise directed 
at the expenditure caused by the change in Government, 
in consequence of which the Free State is now obliged 
to pay pensions to displaced British officials and also to 
pay the salaries of the Irish officials appointed to succeed 
them. 


Italy.—The dictatorial powers of Premier Mussolini 
came to an end January 1, and Italy once more returned 
to a fully constitutional form of government. If generally 
widespread reports can be trusted, and 
conclusions may be drawn from the 
countless telegrams which were sent 
to the Premier from all parts of the country and from all 
classes of people, the abdication, which Signor Mussolini 
then made of his extraordinary powers, was not welcomed 
with the enthusiasm which might have been looked for. 
The fear and suspicion still seem to linger among thou- 
sands, even those who in many important matters dis- 
agreed with the late Dictator, that the resumption of the 
ordinary parliamentary régime may put an end to the 
work of reform accomplished by the Fascista leader and 
his supporters. That reform work, in spite of some blun- 
ders, has been singled out by prominent Catholic leaders 
among others as in many ways beneficial to the nation. 
In external politics constructive work was done, advan- 
tageous commercial treaties being made with Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Switzerland, Canada, Austria, 
Russia and Ukrainia. 

In domestic affairs, bureaucratic reform, one of the 
urgent needs of the country, made a great step forward. 
Almost one-half of the posts in the higher spheres of 
Government, from Ministers down to Under-Secretaries 
of State, were suppressed. Considerable changes were 
made in the salaries scale, and in the promotion of com- 
petent and experienced Government employes. In the 
Ministry of the Interior, the Police Corps of the Royal 
Guards was suppressed, the various Police Corps were 
unified, and stringent reforms introduced into the Pen- 
sion Bureau. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs made it 
easier for men of talent, but of slender means, to enter 
the ranks of the diplomatic corps. The Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works practically put an end to the old and corrupt 
system of granting money out of Government funds for 
purely political and electoral services. Except for urgent 
public works beneficial to the community at large, or for 
productive works holding out hopes of a fair dividend, 
the moneys of the State were no longer granted. As far 
as the Ministry of Finance is concerned, taxes were low- 
ered, severe penalties enacted against those attempting to 
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avoid the payment of taxes, and the entire system of tax 
administration was greatly improved. In the Department 
of Public Instruction, the Gentile law, though not entirely 
satisfactory to Catholics, brought back the Crucifix into 
the elemetnary schools, and insisted on teaching religion, 
the traditional religion of the Italian people, to the prin- 
ciples of which it owes so much of its greatness. Strikes 
have been done away with and a general feeling of opti- 
mism prevails. Today, Italy works more and is producing 
more than it did a year ago. Towards the Papacy and the 
Church, the Dictator, who has just resigned his powers. 
was, on the whole, tolerant and not unfriendly. 


Through the Italian Ambassador, Italy has made repre- 
sentations at Washington opposing the immigration quota 
revision now under consideration by the United States 

Opposition Immigration Commission. The com- 
to Cut in munication was forwarded to the 
Immigrant Quota Commission by Secretary Hughes. A 
bill, known as the Johnson bill, proposes to restrict each 
nation’s quota of immigrants to 2 per cent of the number 
of their native-born citizens in this country in 1890. The 
Italian Government describes this stipulation as an un- 
justified discrimination aganst a friendly nation. It states 
that its normal result would be to permit increases in 
immigration in certain countries as high as 62 per cent 
above the number admitted during the last three years, 
but would reduce Italy’s quota to 19.6 of that number. 
The Italian Government declares in its note that it sin- 
cerely hopes that the Government of the United States 
will use every effort in suggesting to Congress a way of 
not reducing to derisory figures the immigration quota 
of a people that have contributed so much to the product- 
ivity and prosperity of the United States. It hopes that 
the immigration problem will be solved in a way that will 
not so harshly affect the interests and the pride of a people 
that has always manifested towards the United States 
sentiments of friendship and esteem. 





Papini’s “ Life of Christ” is still the best non- 
fiction seller. America’s readers are acquainted 
with the complaints made against the American 
translation of that work. Chief among these com- 
plaints is the omission of the famous Prayer which 
closes the book in the original. Next week 
America will publish that Prayer in its entirety, 
and thus our readers will be the first in this 
country to read it, whole and unchanged. Publi- 
cation is made with the express approval of the 
author, who sent a warm letter of praise for the 
translation. 

America has always shown a keen interest in 
the problem of the Negro. Articles from many 
points of view have been published. Next week 
will appear a paper which is an authentic state- 
ment from a Catholic who is a Negro himself. 
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The Modernists and the Virgin Birth 


Witrrip Parsons, S.J. 


N two preceding articles it has been shown that the 
I issue raised by the Modernists in the current contro- 

versy in the Protestant sects has a much deeper bear- 
ing on religion than the single question of the Virgin 
Birth. Their denial of a doctrine held by the Church 
from the beginning has brought home to everybody the 
realization that the very foundations of Christianity are 
under dispute. That is why the dispute has found its 
way on to the front pages of the newspapers. With a 
sound instinct for news values, every editor in New 
York “ played up” a series of events that the whole city, 
however dimly, realized affects life at its deepest places. 
It was not only the Virgin Birth that was argued in the 
subway, it was the whole religious question. In the depths 
of every heart there was stirred a passionate desire of 
knowing, of being sure. “Can we know?” people were 
asking “and if so, how do we know? If the Churches have 
been teaching the Virgin Birth all along and science has 
proved it false, why, maybe the rest of what they teach 
must go, too. What foundation have we after all for 
our beliefs?” 

So the Virgin Birth was only one phase of the struggle, 
one sector in the battle. But it so happened that on this 
sector was somehow made to depend the outcome of the 
whole battle. At a recent debate between a Fundamentalist 
and a Modernist the Modernist was declared the winner. 
After the decision was announced, a middle-aged lady in 
the audience was observed weeping bitterly, as if all were 
lost. But because the Virgin Birth was only one phase 
of the struggle, it is convenient as a point from which to 
examine the whole position and tactics of the Modernists, 
to judge if they are really so sound as their propagandists 
suppose them to be. 

At the outset we can brush aside as irrelevant the claim 
the Modernists make that theirs is an effort to give reality 
to religion, to interpret religion to the modern world. No 
religion is worthy of the name if it cannot appeal to the 
modern world, and by the same token every religion does 
claim to make such an appeal. On this count the Catholic 
religion wins immediately, for it is clear to the most super- 
ficial observer that no religion has such a hold on its 
American members as the Catholic religion. Our crowded 
churches and the experience of pastors testify how deeply 
personal and sincere is the religion that American Cath- 
olics possess. 

The Virgin Birth has been rejected by the Modernists 
on another ground, namely, that of freedom of conscience. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr., writes to the World praising 
that paper for having said that “ the root of this contro- 
versy . . . is in the right to freedom of conscience.” 
Dr. Merrill declared on December 19, speaking of the 
Fundamentalists: “They want authority. We want lib- 
erty.” Every Modernist who has spoken or written on 
the Virgin Birth has invoked his right to freedom as 
one of the grounds for his denials. What does such an 
argument amount to? Is there such a thing as liberty in 
this matter? Are we free to believe what we wish? Has 
any authority the right to impose certain beliefs on men? 
These are the questions the Modernists have raised. It 
is important to remark that these questions cannot be 
settled by saying, as the Modernists do: “ This ought to 
be or that must not be. Every man is free. We must 
retain our liberty.” The point to find out is solely it 
Christ, the Founder of Christianity, allowed us to be free. 
If He did not wish us to be free, then no amount of 
reasoning will make us free. Reduced to these dimen- 
sions, the question is easy. It is perfectly clear from many 
words of Christ in the Gospels that He did not intend 
us to be free. He intended His Apostles and their suc- 
cessors in the Church to be merely witnesses to His doc- 
trine, to relate to the world what He had revealed. ‘‘ Teach 
the whole world,” He told them “. . . teaching them 
to observe whatsoever I have commanded you. He who 
believes and is baptised, shail be saved. He who believes 
not, shall be damned. He who heareth you, heareth Me. 
He who despiseth you, despiseth Me.” In all this talk 
about what Christianity is, it is good to get back to what 
Christ Himself thought of Christianity. 

But this appeal to liberty is in the mouth of the Modern- 
ists only a slogan, a play to the American gallery. What 
they really have in mind is something more serious. Being 
mostly Rationalists, they will not admit that anything can 
be known except what may be discovered and understood 
by our unaided reason. This throws out the other way of 
knowing, namely through the testimony of witnesses, and 
in particular it throws out the Revelation by God of 
Divine mysteries. Modernism is really the denial of Reve- 
lation and hence of Christ’s Christianity. Hence they 
will not take anything on authority in matters of religion, 
though it is certain that half of what they know in other 
matters, they know because someone told them. How ir- 
rational it is to say “‘ I cannot know what God tells me,” is 
clear when we reflect how many things we know because 
mere men tell us. The Church, which, by the way, by 
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God’s promise cannot err in the matter, tells me God 
has revealed that Christ was born of a virgin. If God 
Says so, it must be true. Thenceforth I, too, know that 
Christ was born of a virgin. 

“ But science,” say the Modernists, “ has exploded the 
notion of the Virgin Birth.” It would be interesting to 
know just what branch of science has done this thing. 
There are physical science, philosophical science, historical 
science, critical science. Philosophical science certainly 
has not exploded the doctrine, except in the minds of those 
held captive by the one-sided philosophy of Rationalism, 
which will not admit the possibility of our knowing any- 
thing in religion by the testimony of others, even of God. 
Nor has physical science exploded the doctrine, because 
it is outside the scope of physical science even to con- 
sider the matter. Physical science gathers the phenomena 
of nature and observes their laws, but it certainly cannot 
tell us what is or is not possible for God, Creator of nature, 
to perform. Historical science rather confirms than ex- 
plodes the doctrine of the Virgin Birth. History, by a 
study of the Scriptural documents, tells us that the Virgin 
Birth actually occurred. There remains critical science, the 
science of the authenticity of the documents themselves. 

The Modernists have made a great play of critical 
science. The researches of modern critical scholars, say 
they, have made it impossible for moderns to believe any 
longer in the Virgin Birth. The modern critical scholars 
they have in mind are the German subjectivist school of 
critics, to whom the American, English and French critics 
are a sort of echo. These German Protestant scholars 
have a process that is all their own. They start by saying 
that Revelation cannot be known or even made, and that 
miracles never happen, indeed cannot happen. Then they 
take up the documents. They find a passage that clearly 
teaches the Virgin Birth, such as those in Luke and Mat- 
thew set forth here last week. But the Virgin Birth is a 
miracle. Therefore it cannot have happened, therefore 
any passage that says it did happen is spurious, and its 
interpolation is due to myth, legend, or the desire to glorify 
Christ. Thus we have a perfect circle. The miracle of 
the Virgin Birth never happened because it is not in 
Scripture. It is not in the true Scriptures, because it is a 
miracle. That this is not an unfair description of the 
process I leave to any who are familiar with the writings 
of the Tiibingen school, or of Lobstein or Pfleiderer. As 
a matter of fact, critical science teaches that the Virgin 
Birth did happen, because both the passages in Luke and 
Matthew are found in every known Manuscript and every 
known translation earlier than the Manuscripts, and this 
is the only test known to science to judge of the genuinity 
of a text. 

An example of the American echo of the German Ra- 
tionalists is Dr. Elwood Worcester, quoted on December 
19 in the Boston Transcript. Dr. Worcester starts with 
the assumption that Christ is not God. He then proceeds 
to show how it is that the Gospels seem to say that He 
is God. The early disciples, says he, made three attempts 
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to glorify Jesus. The first was in Mark, writing on 
Christ’s Baptism. This passage makes Jesus a very holy 
man, and the Gospel does not mention the Virgin Birth. 
The second attempt was made in the genealogies of Mat- 
thew and Luke, who relate the Virgin Birth, also. These 
attempted to show that Jesus was the Messias and Son 
of David. The third attempt was made in John. This 
writer took Philo’s doctrine of the Logos, and applied it 
to Jesus, and behold Christ at last stood out, a century 
after he lived, as God. It is useless to remark that these 
three attempts to “ glorify Jesus” described by Dr. Wor- 
cester as facts, are wholly imaginary and have no founda- 
tion whatsoever in historical fact. 

One trouble with all this “modern science” of Dr. 
Worcester, and of the others as well, is that it is exceed- 
ingly antiquated. Indeed it is to be feared that as scientists 
our American Modernists leave something to be desired. 
Most of what they have been giving us in sermons and 
debates lately was long ago abandoned by really modern 
scientists, even by German scientists. For instance, no 
modern scholar of standing any longer holds that Mark 
is the oldest Gospel. Matthew is the oldest Gospel, writ- 
ten in Hebrew. Again, the theory that John borrowed 
his Logos-doctrine from Philo has been discarded by every 
real scholar, even outside the Catholic Church. When 
people began to read Philo, they found out that John’s 
Logos and Philo’s Logos have nothing in common except 
the same name. Dr. Worcester instances a very ancient 
palimpsest found on Mount Sinai by Mrs. Lewis and her 
sister in 1892. This document says: “ Joseph begat Jesus.” 
When this was found the Rationalists cried victory, there 
was no Virgin Birth, in spite of the fact that no other of 
several hundred manuscripts contains these words. But 
then people began to read the rest of the palimpsest and 
found it just as emphatic as the other manuscripts in favor 
of the Virgin Birth, and so they were forced to conclude 
that the word “begat” was used in a formalistic legal 
sense, in the genealogy where the word occurs. German 
critical scholars rejected that argument about the year 
1900. This same test of modernity can and should be 
applied to all the rest of the Modernists’ assertions. On 
this test it will invariably be found that where “ modern 
science ” does not flatly contradict itself, it has already 
been superseded by some new theory. The truth is that 
real science does not contradict and never has contradicted 
Catholic truth. 

But things like these make trouble for the uninstructed. 
Modern Protestant critical and historical science changes 
so very rapidly, it is not surprising perhaps that busy 
Modernist pastors have not kept up with it. But at least 
we can ask them not to present long-abandoned theories as 
“ modern science.” The Modernists’ teachers, those who 
robbed them of their faith in Christ, have practically given 
up the fight on the ground of the Scriptures, and have 
fallen back to the philosophical field of agnosticism, where 
they started. There we may leave them, for there they 
are outside the pale of Christianity altogether. 
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The Study Club 
CuarLtes A. McMaHon 


HE manifold opportunities for self-education which 

exist in practically every American communily con- 
stitute one of the greatest advantages of our American 
democracy. These advantages are open to citizen and 
non-citizen alike and are available usually without cost or 
for a merely nominal fee to all persons without discrimina- 
tion as to race, creed or color. Facilities for obtaining 
this supplemental knowledge are to be found in a great 
variety of agencies. Some offer more or less formal pro- 
grams, such as lectures and classes conducted under tie 
auspices of public or private educational institutions. 
Others pursue the less formal methods of enlightenment 
which characterize the activities of such educational 
agencies as public institutes, lectures, conferences, debates, 
forums and study clubs. To prove the value of these 
agencies, it is only necessary to point to one significant 
fact developed by the 1920 census, the decrease in the 
illiteracy percentage in this country from 17.0 in 1880 to 
6.0 in 1920. 


One of the most popular of the more informal methods 
of self-education is the study club. This agency for educa- 
tion has long been widely used by non-Catholic groups, 
particularly by those engaged in propagandising in one 
form or another. Practically every large national organ- 
ization devotes a great deal of its energy to the discussion 
of public questions. They are aware of the power oi an 
enlightened public opinion and they know that people will 
not support a movement unless they know what it stands 
for. Practically all organizations, national in scope and 
character, are today utilizing the study club as one of the 
most valuable methods of supplying to their members the 
knowledge required to make effective participation in 
public movements possible. 

It is most gratifying therefore, and heartening as well, 
to learn that groups of Catholic men and women are adopt- 
ing the study-club movement as a practical yet simple 
method of self-enlightenment on questions of Catholic 
concern as well as those of general public interest. The 
continued education of our Catholic people in matters of 
public concern is a matter of vital importance. In the 
American democracy every man can directly and effectively 
influence the course of public thought and action. What 
is true of the individual is likewise true of the group. 
One of the most humiliating admissions that leaders of 
Catholic thought in this country have to make is this: 
considering our wonderful heritage of faith and the ideals 
for which it stands, we have not as a whole made the im- 
pression upon public opinion that our sound Catholic prin- 
ciples warrant us in making. Catholics possess a very 
definite philosophy of life. Our religious beliefs and ethics 
are no less definite. The welfare of our country, as well 
as the welfare of the Church here, demands from us a 
never-flagging interest in all matters affecting us as citi- 
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zens as well as an interest in those questions which affect 
the country as a whole. If we expect, therefore, to exert 
the influence in the making and molding of public opinion 
that we should make in consideration of our numbers, we 
must read; we must study and we must continue to in- 
form ourselves as to the correct viewpoint on matters 
of current public interest as well as on matters of Catholic 
policy and action. 

Conscious of the need of continuous self-enlightenment, 
Catholics have, in many sections of the country, adopted 
the study-club plan as a means of acquainting themselves 
with topics of vital and current interest. While a great 
many clubs study, for example, current events, others 
employ themselves in investigating social welfare and 
industrial probiems and investments, questions of educa- 
tion, legislation, citizenship, literature and religion. What- 
ever the course of study, the chief aim of the study club 
is always the same, namely, to spread correct information 
and views among its members concerning any one of a 
number of important problems. 

The study club brings before its members the best 
literature written on the topic it is studying. In particular, 
it emphasizes the Catholic viewpoint. It informs us what 
are the books, magazines and newspapers in which are 
found not only the facts but also the Catholic and non- 
Catholic attitudes. The purpose of the study club is to 
make each one of us a better-informed and, in conse- 
quence, a better-living Catholic and citizen. 

Reading is plainly a necessary means for gaining the 
information which we require to perform our obligations 
as citizens; yet, for obvious reasons Catholics cannot de- 
pend upon the daily newspaper or secular magazine or 
review to form their opinions, nor can they accept their 
evaluations or interpretations whether of men, move- 
ments or events. The Catholic student will be helpless 
without an acquaintance with Catholic books and reviews. 
We want to know first of all what the leaders of Cath- 
olic thought have to say about our problem. We will find 
this information in Catholic literature, weekly and month- 
ly, or in books by Catholic authors. Another important 
source of information to those seeking enlightenment on 
the Catholic significance of current events and pending 
problems, both in Europe and the United States, are the 
Catholic papers which are extensively using the N.C.W.C. 
News Service. This service provides adequate reports of 
world activities of Catholic interest and furnishes correct 
information about the Catholic attitude on all questions. 
The Catholic magazine should likewise be a constant refer- 
ence source. Other reviews treating in a special way of 
the subject under discussion, pamphlets and books in 
general, which may be obtained at the library, will help 
us; but considering the increasing irresponsibility of the 
secular editor for views expressed, caution against col- 
ored and subsidized opinions should be exercised by the 
reader. The student is helped most of all, however, by 
following the references given with each study outline. 
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Study clubs are not for experts. They are for busy 
men and women who wish to devote a certain amount of 
time monthly to the consideration of problems of an inter- 
esting, informative and social character and value. Such 
people have not the time, and very often not the academic 
preparation, necessary for an exhaustive examination of 
a mooted question. They do wish, however, to be in- 
formed and they feel that working together with others, 
especially under trained leadership, they will be able to 
acquire much more than if they attempted to work by 
themselves. The intellectual rivalry and the mental stimu- 
lation in the study club give an incentive to further study 
and investigation. 

The problem of education serves as a very good example 
of a subject in which all Catholics have a great interest 
but about which a great many do not know as much as 
they should know. To be concrete, suppose that the ques- 
tion of compulsory attendance of all children at public 
elementary schools were proposéd as a matter of State 
legislation. The average Catholic knows in a general way 
the law of the Catholic Church on that question; but can 
the average Catholic state specifically one or more reasons 
why an anti-parish school law would be objectionable? 
Many arguments are advanced favorable to such a meas- 
ure. Can the average Catholic analyze these arguments 
and when necessary reply to them? And yet matters of 
similar interest—social legislation, public health, and moral 
problems—come up at nearly every election. Catholics 
should have an intelligent appreciation of these issues. 
For many, this appreciation can be gained in a most effec- 
tive way through discussion around the study-club table. 

The real essence of the study-club idea is discussion. 
It is not a series of lectures, nor is it a class. Each mem- 
ber is supposed beforehand, by means of reading and re- 
search, to have acquainted himself with the fundamentals 
involved in the topic selected. The sole function remain- 
ing is to clarify, correlate and, when necessary, correct 
judgments already arrived at. This is done by discus- 
sion, in which all participate directed by the study-club 
leader. In the field of social relations, the personal ex- 
periences of the individual student are invaluable. The 
president of a local labor union, the employment manager 
of a large industrial plant, for instance, have gleaned 
from actual experience a great many things which cannot 
be found in any book. Public health nurses, the editors 
of newspapers, school officials and other leaders of thought, 
would be invaluable members when discussions turn on 
their special work. 

As an aid to organizations and individuals who desire to 
promote the study club idea, the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference has prepared an exhaustive pamphlet entitled, 
“The Study Club and How to Conduct It.” The 
N.C.W.C., through its various departments is prepared to 
furnish discussion plans on a variety of subjects. Study 
outlines now available cover the following subjects: Reli- 
gion, the Mass, Catholic Education, Citizenship, the Cath- 
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olic Press, the Labor Problem, Rural Welfare, Women 
in Industry, Immigration, Girls’ Welfare, Boys’ Welfare, 
Legislation, Social Service, and the History of Catholic 
Charities. From time to time other plans of a novel and 
supplementary ‘character will be issued. 

A fact worthy of mention here is that the Cincinnati 
Convention of the National Council of Catholic Men de- 
termined upon the study club program as its sole activity 
for 1924. The National Council of Catholic Women is 
also urging the promotion of the study-club movement 
upon its affiliated organizations and individuals. The 
officials of these organizations realize that it may take 
years for the study-club movement to attain the impetus 
which they would like it to have among the Catholic 
laity. By continual emphasis, however, upon the idea, 
they hope to convince their affiliated members that, if they 
expect to become a vital force in their respective communi- 
ties, they must keep up with public opinion and at least 
meet the level of popular enlightenment. To do this, 
Catholics must neglect no opportunities for improving their 
intellectual status and for adding to their Catholic culture. 
As a means of accomplishing both results, the study-club 
movement holds out tremendous possibilities. 


A Queen’s Tomb in France 


JOSEPHINE FARRELL 


| es the autumn, in Paris, every day is so apt to be a gray 

one, that when the sun does shine, it seems to shed the 
brightest, the most golden of sparkling lights. Even in 
the early morning of Tuesday, October 16, the white mists 
were fleeing down the narrow streets and the sun was 
beaming royally. That day is the anniversary of the death 
of Marie Antoinette, and it is commemorated in the cele- 
bration of Mass for the repose of her soul, in the crypt of 
St. Denis, where her remains now rest. 

St. Denis, that ancient basilica on the outskirts of Paris, 
contains the tombs of the kings of France, and it is related 
that Louis XIV grew to detest Saint Germain because 
from there he could see against the sky the two spires 
which reminded him that he, who wished to be immortal, 
must lie down and make his bed with these, his predeces- 
sors. 

As we drive toward the fortifications, the day clears as 
the streets widen and the houses retreat into small walled 
gardens. It is in the center of Paris that the mists are 
less willing to depart. They cling about the twisting 
streets, clearing at a corner, or at a little place, so that the 
sun may shine on the huge baskets of flowers, just brought 
in from the country, asters, chrysanthemums and dahlias, 
and branches of golden leaves, the pale gold that glorifies 
the autumn landscape. Further out, at the myriad small 
cafés that line the last of the narrow streets, the straight 
little chairs stand in proper order about the tables, signify- 
ing that as yet no one has invented a drink in France that 
comes before café au lait. 
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Outside the fortifications, down the broad paved roads 
rumble the carts carrying great loads of bags filled with 
charcoal into the city. There are warehouses lining unin- 
teresting streets, till suddenly many little shops appear, and 
there is a “ personality ” to the view once more. This is 
the little suburb of St. Denis and the basilica is at the next 
corner. 

Ancient, and coated with the dark stains that passing 
centuries leave on stone, is the church of the royal sep- 
ulchers; over the carved facade are the words Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité, in heavy black letters, nearly ob- 
literated after a lapse of years. The entrance and the first 
view of the interior do not suggest the majesty and beauty 
of the structure, where, even in the early morning light, the 
windows glow with amazing richness of color. The inside 
of the church is filled with the most beautiful soft light, 
perhaps the reflection from the white marble of the many 
royal tombs that line the aisles and the transept. High 
overhead are the glowing windows and below them hang 
the royal banners of France, while at the sides of the altar 
are the oriflamme, the red and gold banner of the abbey 
of St. Denis, and the royal standard, with gold fleur de lys. 
The white marble tombs, the colored banners, and the bril- 
liant windows all create a beauty so inspiring that it is as 
if the place were filled with unheard music, which some- 
how finds its way into the soul. All this, which enchants 
the eye and fills the imagination, makes the most dramatic 
contrast to what follows. At the right side of the church, 
almost on a line with the altar, is a low archway, which is 
the entrance to the crypt. A flight of rude stone steps 
leads below, where a forest of broad columns supports a 
low ceiling. 

At the far end, one step above the floor of the crypt, is 
the simple chapel where Mass is said. At the side of the 
stone altar are little windows of pale green glass with 
round medallions of color, and these windows admit the 
only light. 

It is still early and the few chairs in front of the altar 
are not filled. Presently three nuns arrive and they recite 
the rosary until Mass begins. It is a simple ceremony, the 
priest wearing black and silver vestments, moves from one 
side of the altar to the other, above him a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin, holding the Infant Jesus. The Child looks 
down and one hand is stretched out towards a lighted 
candle, in a most natural gesture of childhood. 

There are forty people, perhaps, who hear the words 
spoken by the priest, after Mass is concluded. His clear 
beautiful voice rings out in the dim little space, as he dwells 
on the sorrowful fate of the queen of Louis XVI. He 
turns again to the altar, and begins in Latin the recital of 
prayers for the dead. A procession led by two acolytes 
with censers, and the little gathering, following the priests, 
walk slowly to the narrow barred window, where inside, 
a dim light reveals the Bourbon coffins, in a thick walled 
room. The voice of the priest rises as he utters a last 
prayer and the words “ Requiescat in pace” strike into the 
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hearts of the hearers, who stand before this last resting 
place of one who possessed the riches of the world. Rais- 
ing his hand, the priest makes the sign of the Cross over 
the window of the tomb, and one by one, those who have 
heard Mass approach the window and do likewise, mur- 
muring a prayer for the repose of the queen’s soul. 

It is impossible not to think of Schénbrun, of Versailles, 
of the Trianon, or of the narrow street down which the 
tumbril rolled. It all passes before the mind, even the 
story of the black gown worn to the guillotine, a gown bor- 
rowed for the occasion from a little actress imprisoned in 
the Conciergerie. What life in all history was ever so full 
cf contrasts, or what name carries with it more memories 
tian that of Marie Antoinette? 

The service is over. One by one those who heard Mass 
depart, and at last, in the upper church, in the full bright 
light of the glorious day, streaming down on the tombs of 
Jeanne d’Evreux, of Diane de France and Beatrix de 
Bourbon, “ reine de Bohéme,”’ names like the sweet sharp 
notes of old music, the last footfall is silenced, and the 
square coffin behind the iron bars is alone again in the 
gray silence of the crypt. 


Praying for Unity 
FLoyp KEELER 


I’ is perfectly absurd to pray for the unity of God’s 

true Church. We do not pray that the Church may 
be catholic, or that she may be apostolic, and while we 
pray for an increase in holiness among her members, we 
do not even pray that the Church may be holy. Yet these, 
together with unity are the marks or characteristics by 
which she is known in the world. Without them the 
Church could not be, and it were foolish to pray for those 
things which are of the Church’s very foundation. 

Even before Our Lord had formally commissioned His 
chosen Apostles to go forth in His name, there had arisen 
dissensions and divisions among His followers, but this 
fact did not prevent His organizing His Church and setting 
it up with unity as one of its cornerstones. In every sub- 
sequent age there have been men who have separated them- 
selves from the great body of the Faithful, and when there 
have been enough of those who were like-minded in their 
opposition they have set up for themselves rival societies 
—sects—which exhibit neither catholicity, apostolicity, nor 
the power to produce saints, though they have quite gen- 
erally claimed one or all of these. The one thing they 
cannot claim without sheer absurdity is unity, hence they 
postulate a condition wherein they say that unity is 
“broken” or “lost” or something equally unthinkable. 
They try to persuade men that such a condition can exist ; 
otherwise their claims to being considered as in any wise 
a legitimate part of historic Christianity must needs fall. 
But it is these false claims and this untrue hypothesis 
which has created no small part of the confusion we find 
existing in the thought of the present day. 
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The Church has set apart the octave between the Feast 
of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome, and that of the Conversion of 
St. Paul, January 18 to 25, as a time of special prayer for 
the enlightenment of those who have been the victims of 
this confusion and are outside the true Fold, and she bids 
us offer as our hope and intention that they shall once 
more be included in the unity of the one Church; and so 
this period is, somewhat loosely, called, “ The Church Unity 
Octave.” Now, while Catholics may not pray for unity, 
they may and should pray that others will recognize that 
unity which is an essential characteristic of the Church— 
unity not only in government, but in doctrine, not only in 
the agreement to get along together but, unity in that 
deeper spiritual sense which can be fully understood only 
by those who share in it, and who have the knowledge of 
the restful comfort of the Church’s all-embracing arms. 
We can and should also pray that the Church in her mem- 
bers may be enabled more fully to exhibit the mark of 
unity in the sight of those about her. 

If ever there was a time in the history of Christendom 
when making easy the identification of the true Church 
was desirable that time is now. There is no profit in 
taking an “ I-told-you-so” attitude towards those who 
have been caught in this latest and most terrible rift in the 
ranks of Protestantism. We certainly cannot rejoice over 
the fact that a large section of those who profess to be 
followers of Christ should be willing to stoop to the intel- 
lectual dishonesty of repeating a formula in which they 
do not believe, and we are more than saddened by their 
efforts to claim His name whilst they deny His power. 
The “ modernist” upheaval is one upon which Catholics 
look with the utmost distress and they are rightly con- 
cerned that those who have set themselves up as leaders 
have proven to be such unreliable ones. The one fortu- 
nate thing in it all is that no Protestant need feel bound 
to follow these leaders. On their own statements they are 
all “seeking truth” and they cannot complain if their 
people do the same. 

When Protestantism first came into being it carried 
with it much Catholic doctrine; indeed the Person and 
mission of Our Lord, as Catholics understand these, were 
accepted among them and scarcely was a question raised 
concerning them. The older orthodox Protestantism was 
built upon the personal relation of the sinner to the 
Saviour, the atoning death of God-made-Man being ac- 
cepted everywhere as the bond making that union pos- 
sible. There are hundreds of thousands of devout, God- 
fearing men and women today who loyally accept this 
thesis, and they are the ones who feel that the “ modern- 
ist” assault is a grievous betrayal. But upon what may 
they lean for support? Protestantism started out with a 
fundamental error which takes the very ground from 
under them. This error was that the Bible is not only 
the inspired Word of God (as it is) but that it is by itself 
a sufficient guide to salvation and that nothing may be re- 
quired for belief except what is to be expressly discovered 
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in its pages. Moreover because the only authority—the 
Church—had been rejected, it was necessary to set up 
one’s own private judgment as the means of knowing 
what it did contain. 

The rise of the so-called “ Higher Criticism ” disposed 
effectively of this theory, for it pitted the claims of one 
scholar against the other, tried to show the impossibility 
of much of the older thought regarding the Book, and so 
blasted the foundations of the whole system that little but 
a shaky wall was left. So it takes but a small blow to 
crumble this, and when some scholar asserts that the 
Hebrew word used by the prophet Isaias in the passage 
which St. Matthew quotes as having been fulfilled at our 
Lord’s Nativity, means no more than a “ bride ” or “ young 
married woman” those whose sole reason for believing 
in the Virgin Birth of Christ is the Biblical account, are 
naturally disturbed and puzzled. To the Catholic the exact 
meaning of a Hebrew word is but little. He knows that 
the Church has decided what it means in this particular 
case, and he knows that the Church cannot err in such 
matters. He knows furthermore, that the historical truth 
could not be changed whether the passage were there or 
not. The Evangelist tells us that the prophesy was ful- 
filled in that wondrous event in Bethlehem, but that Birth 
does not depend either upon the Old Testament or upon 
the New, or upon any man’s interpretation of either of 
them for its objective reality. 

The Protestant “ fundamentalist,” much as he may be- 
lieve in the truth of the event, has no such assurance, if 
one jot or tittle of his Bible is shown to be other than 
what he had previously thought it meant. Yet he wants 
to believe, he wants his Christmas to mean what it has 
ever meant before; he wants Calvary to mean that there 
is forgiveness of sins, for he has not like the “ modernist ” 
conveniently divested himself of the idea of sin and the 
sense of guilt; and he wants his Easter message to bring 
him still the hope of a resurrection to eternal life. Because 
he wants these things, because he so earnestly desires 
them, yet because the scales, which centuries of prejudice 
and false teaching have grown upon his eyes, have not yet 
been wiped away, it becomes more than ever our privilege 
and our duty to keep the “ Church Unity Octave” and 
to pray, as we never prayed before, for the enlighten- 
ment of those floundering in the mists. Controversy will 
after all produce little result—how sick the non-Catholic 
world must be of controversy! Supercilious self-satis- 
faction will not serve to make them feel that we are really 
sorry for their desperate plight. They are far more to be 
pitied than blamed and yet our pity must not be tinged 
with condescension. This is where the “ Church Unity 
Octave” serves its purpose. There can be nothing of a 
superior attitude in asking others to join us in prayer that 
God’s will may be done. It would seem difficult for 
anyone to refuse to offer his petitions to God for the great 
cause of reuniting the sadly scattered forces of those who 
call upon Him and who believe that He did send His Son 
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to be the Saviour of the world. When a sincere soul 
opens its needs to God the Holy Ghost, seldom does light 
fail to come, and we who have the mind of Christ in this 
matter, must do Our utmost to reconcile the world to 
Christ by prayer. 

Let us then keep these days with all who will keep them, 
praying that all may be one in God and in the safe haven 
of His Church. The indulgenced prayers and recom- 
mended intentions for the octave may be had from the 
Secretary of the Church Unity Octave, Graymoor, Gar- 
rison, New York, where this devotion originated and 
where it bore its first fruits in the incorporation of the 
former Anglican Society of the Atonement into the unity 
of the Catholic Church something over a decade since. 
In the years that have elapsed it has produced much good 
and just now there would seem to be every prospect that 
the keeping of these days will be fraught with great value 
to the cause of true religion. The result is, of course, in 
the hand of God. Ours is the duty of offering our pray- 
ers for the fulfilment of the prayer of His Divine Son, 
“ That they may all be one.” 


A Uniform Marriage and Divorce Law 
Antuony M. Beneprk, D.D. 


HE daily recountal of news occurrences still contains 
in far too great volume instances of the laxity with 
which the marital bond is treated in this advanced civiliza- 
tion of ours. Marriage has come to mean nothing more, it 
seems, than a period of passing acquaintance between two 
persons, to be interrupted through the ready machinery of 
so called justice as soon as the first sign of discord makes 
its appearance. Which is all very well for the gratification 
of sensual desires, but can hardly be expected to further 
the welfare of State or family or even the true happiness 
of the individual. 

One of the latest fads is the publication of divorce an- 
nouncement cards, through which the liberated parties in- 
form their friends and the world at large that they are no 
longer united in marriage. This practise, it appears, first 
appeared in Chicago, where, surely, the innovators of the 
fashion can expect to doa rushing business. For that city 
achieved the unenviable record of having one divorce to 
every five marriages during the first three months of 1923; 
and within the last ten years the ratio of divorces to mar- 
riages there has nearly doubled. Changing economic con- 
ditions, the lack of home ties and home responsibilities are 
assigned as the principal cause of this deplorable increase. 

Paris has also gained a species of fame in its easy grant- 
ing of divorce, although Paris blames its high proportion 
of divorces on the Americans and other foreigners, who 
wed elsewhere and come to that city to rid themselves of 
their marital burden. Which excuse likely contains a lot 
of truth, to judge from the published cases of Americans 
in the public eye who have sought Parisian solace in their 
wedded woes. 
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In New York there was recently unearthed a “ divorce 
mill,” operated by an attorney and a detective, who con- 
tracted, on the payment of a sum of money, to obtain di- 
vorces for their clients within three weeks by the manufac- 
ture of false evidence. New York also produces the couple 
who were latterly engaged in a contest to see which could 
first procure a decree of divorce against the other, the hus- 
band making his effort in Nevada and the wife laboring in 
iNew York. The sporting page has failed to chronicle the 
result of the race. 

Happily, however, we are awaking to the dangers en- 
tailed in “this freedom.” The Pictorial Review has in- 
augurated, within the past year, a campaign for a uniform 
marriage and divorce law throughout the United States, 
in order that the stability of the marriage bond may be in- 
creased and the dangers resultant upon easy and promis- 
cuous divorce be removed. Its endeavor has been indorsed 
by prominent women’s organizations throughout the land, 
such as the League of Women Voters, the National Fed- 
eration of Professional and Business Women, and the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Its bill, drawn 
up by Mrs. Edward Franklin White, Deputy Attorney- 
General of the State of Indiana, has been introduced in the 
United States Senate by Senator Capper of Kansas, and is, 
therefore, worthy of some notice. 

The Pictorial Review began its campaign in the October, 
1922, issue, with a number of statements by prominent 
women of the country, including Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Judge Florence Allen, and 
others. These statements are very sane, as a rule, es- 
pecially that by Mrs. Lena Lake Forrest, President of the 
National Federation of Professional and Business Women, 
who recognizes that the only sure way of healing the canker 
of divorce is by beginning at the root, marriage, and seeing 
to it that the parties to marriage enter upon the contract 
with an understanding of its meaning and its obligations. 
But Mrs. Frank A. Vanderlip, who is Chairman of the 
New York State League of Women Voters, introduces a 
false note into the discussion when she argues that 
while marriages should be rendered difficult, divorce should 
be made easy. “ As for divorce,” she says, “ it should he 
granted to all those who have proved by their incompatible 
natures that they can no longer maintain the obligations 
and responsibilities of marriage.” 

In a later issue of the same magazine, Mrs. Frances 
Parkinson Keyes, wife of the United States Senator from 
New Hampshire, discusses the attitude of the average 
woman toward the question of divorce, and a vast amount 
of wise thought is included in her statement, although she 
believes that when an unconquerable antipathy arises 
between husband and wife, when the love which consum- 
mated their conjugal union has fled from their home, 
divorce is the only reasonable remedy, for “it seems a 
dreadful thing to make of an innocent young girl an un- 
conscious perjurer,” and that she is a perjurer when she 
can no longer keep the promise she has made to respect and 
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Mrs. Keyes, ere she states this strange belief, premises in 
telling words: 

But there is always the other side of the shield (the side in favor 
of divorce). In this case, I confess that I am rather reluctant to 
turn it, partly because, as the average woman reminded me in the 
beginning, I am a churchwoman, very fond of my Church and very 
loyal to it; and partly because, by tradition, and training, and in- 
stinct, divorce has always been repugnant to me, for any cause 
whatever. I confess that my greatest admiration goes out to the 
man or woman who “ finishes the course,” whether that course be 
one of matrimony or anything else, no matter how rough the road 
may be, and no matter how great the temptation, or even the reason, 
to turn aside, rather than to the one who finds happiness in some 
less Spartan way. 

My own personal experience in life has led me also to believe 
that the only way really to conquer trouble is to face it, and not 
to run away from it; and over and above all I believe that a 
promise is the most sacred thing in the world, never to be made 
unless it is to be kept, and the promise which we take at marriage 
the most sacred of all. A dozen years ago I should have said, 
readily enough, that South Carolina and New York—one of which 
recognizes no divorce at all, and the other divorce for one cause 
only—had the laws with which I was most in sympathy. 


The prominent women’s organizations of the country 
passed, at the urgent instance of the Pictorial Review, the 
following resolution: 

Whereas the stabilization of its family life is a nation’s strength; 

And whereas the inadequacy of our forty-eight States’ diverse 
and contradictory marriage and divorce laws threatens the stability 
of our national family life; 

3e it resolved that the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
of America indorse the movement for a national uniform mar- 
riage and divorce law which shall prevent hasty and ill-considered 
marriages, preclude interstate confusion, and insure a proper 
justice to all members of the family when divorce becomes neces- 
sary. 

In accordance with this resolution, the Uniform Mar- 
riage and Divorce bill, as noted above, was drafted and 
presented to the consideration of the United States 
Senate. Its chief provisions, briefly, are as follows: 

In regard to marriage, application for the license must 
be made two weeks before its final issuance. The appli- 
cation must be posted in the county clerk’s office and pub- 
lished in the newspapers. Penalties are provided for any 
official who knowingly violates these regulations. The 
age limit is to be sixteen years for girls and eighteen for 
boys, with the consent of the parents of the contracting 
parties; eighteen years for girls and twenty-one for boys, 
where that consent is wanting. Two witnesses besides 
the person officiating must be present at the marriage 
ceremony. 

Section 5. No license to marry shall be issued to one who is at 
the time married, or under the age limit as elsewhere provided, or 
insane, or an imbecile, pauper, epileptic, feeble-minded, or afflicted 
with tuberculosis or a venereal disease, or related to each other 
within the following degrees of affinity or consanguinity, that is to 
say, are father and daughter, mother and son, grandfather and 
granddaughter, grandmother and grandson, uncle and niece, 
aunt and nephew, first cousins, great-uncle and great-niece, great- 
aunt and great-nephew, or where the applicants are members of 
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different races; that is to say, marriage between members of the 
white and black, or of the white and yellow races shall not be 
valid. 


Divorces would be granted for the following causes: 
1. Adultery, except when the offense has been committed 
with the consent, connivance, or condonation of the party 
seeking the divorce, or when the party seeking the divorce 
has also been guilty of adultery under such circumstances 
as would have entitled the opposite party, if innocent, to 
a decree. 2. Cruel and inhuman treatment. 3. Abandon- 
ment or failure to provide for a period of one year or more. 
4. Incurable insanity. 5. Conviction of an infamous crime. 

It should be noted, however, that these provisions are 
far looser than those now countenanced by several States. 
South Carolina absolutely forbids divorce, and New York 
permits it for one cause only. 

The bill contains other provisions for bringing notice of 
the suit for divorce to the attention of the defendant and 
causing his or her appearance in court to contest the suit. 
And the interlocutory decree issued upon the granting of 
a divorce would become finally effective only after the lapse 
of a year, and no new marriage could be contracted by 
either of the divorced parties within that time. 

It is quite possible that the Pictorial Review bill, with 
the strong support it has, will become law. It may have the 
effect, probably, of checking for a time hasty and ill- 
considered marriages, but no modern legislation, we may 
be sure, will destroy the force of the ancient Divine pre- 
cept, “ What God hath joined together, let not man rend 
asunder.” Ways of circumventing these new provisions 
are certain to find their way into being. The safety of 
the family can be assured permanently only through a firm 
insistence on the inviolability of the marital union through 
trials and storms and even sin. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department 


Intolerance in Politics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

George F. O’Dwyer, of Massachusetts, needs no aid in the 
controversy in these columns over the above subject, although he 
may be commended for straight thinking and writing. Who ever 
maintained that there is tolerance in politics, especially round about 
election times or that the average political manager and worker, 
sharing the Catholic Faith, is less clannish and more tolerant than 
the average political leader? And who has not realized that the 
American voter holding the Catholic Faith is “ expected to vote as 
expected” by these same political workers, regardless of merit 
of the candidate, but in the interest of party expediency, and 
that the deviator from this narrow political road is oft termed a 
“left footer,” or some other less endearing term by these same, 
self-appointed political mentors of ours? Of course we can 
safely say, that we can no longer be delivered and that we do 
vote for the most deserving, as we should, but that state of 
affairs has come about in spite of our own political leaders and 
not as followers of them. 

Again, who does not know that Catholic principles have not 
been spread much through the superiority of the public service 
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given by the average Catholic office-holder while in the possession 
of a public trust? There are very notable exceptions to be sure, 
but we are now concerned only with the average public office- 
holder who claims the Catholic religion as his own. 

It being recognized generally that these periodical outbreaks 
against things Catholic, are of a political nature more than of 
any other and that they occur and are the most bitter at election 
times, would it not be fair then to assume, that the less politics 
we engaged in as Catholics, the less hatred there would be against 
things Catholic? The less clannish we were in politics, the fewer 
Klans there would be? 

In our system of government we need political managers. The 
Catholic citizen has the same privileges as any other to hold office 
or to engage in politics. This is not written in criticism of the 
Catholics who are in politics, it is an appeal for better politicians 
and better politics. 

The Ku Klux, never as strong in Indiana as claimed, is passing 
away. Last week one of its notorious advocates, made a speech up 
state, holding up some of the principles of the Catholic Church for 
other denominations to follow. Now they are beginning to placate 
the negro vote, making donations to negro churches. Having been 
built on untruth, unrighteousness and intolerance, it cannot survive, 
it will die but, like the seventeen year locust, it may revive again 
in some form in the future. Let it not pass away without us de- 
riving some lessons from its existence. We say the Klanner is 
against us because he is ignorant and does not understand us. 
What then are we doing to inform him and what should we do to 
correct this misunderstanding? The responsibility rests upon the 
Catholic laity and it cannot be fulfilled by vindictive discussion be- 
tween ourselves. Let us have a correct understanding of the teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church, then broadcast the truth. The average 
American is honest, give him the facts about our religion and we 
will deprive the Kleagles of many Klectokens. There is no need 
of an organization to oppose the Klan; the American people are not 
yet ready for an empire, visible or invisible. 

Let every Catholic spread the knowledge of his holy Faith by 
word, example and the diffusion of sound and convincing Catholic 
literature. So the greatest step forward will have been taken 
towards the elimination of prejudice. At the sar:: time we shall 
thus accomplish our apostolic mission. Enlightenment of our non- 
Catholic fellow-citizens is a first duty for every Catholic man 
and woman in our day. 

New Albany, Indiana. JoserpH Bruns. 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have no desire to prolong a correspondence on a subject, which, 
through the patient courtesy of America has perhaps already been 
given more space than it deserved, to wit, the subject of “ Intoler- 
ance in Politics,” as the editor has “ captioned” a series of letters 
evoked by Mr. George F. O’Dwyer of Lowell in answer to his 
original letter published in your issue of November 3 entitled 
“Vote for the Most Deserving.” Will you however kindly permit 
me to say, referring to Mr. O’Dwyer’s latest contribution, that he 
.S now presenting an entirely different picture from that drawn in 
his first one, which called forth the mild expostulation which 
AMERICA printed over my name. What I objected to in that first 
letter of the gentleman from Lowell, was his apparent endorsement 
of an editorial in the Lowell Courier Citizen of October 20, in which 
the blame for the existence of the Ku Klux Klan was laid at the 
doors of certain Catholic politicians and voters. To quote from 
that editorial verbatim: 


Those who for years have insisted on making their politics a 
matter exclusively of race and religion are the ones we believe 
who have really summoned into being this outrageous bogey 
of the Ku Klux Klan; and, so far as what the Klan attempts 
to do is precisely what its opponents have long been doing 
themselves, it is apparent that the latter are estopped to make 
very bitter complaints, unless of course they stand ready to 
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admit the wrongness (sic!) of their own doctrine... . And 
any one old enough to vote will require no telling as to whether 
this evil is confined to any one creed, to any one race, or to any 
one section—or whether the Ku Klux began it. 

It was this false accusation against Catholics, which Mr. 


O’Dwyer cited with full approval, that aroused my protest, as it did 
many others, and not any lack of knowledge as to the part some 
good, old liberal Yankee Protestants played in the Forties or Fifties 
and again in the Eighties against Knownothingism and Apaism. I 
am well aware of what was done in those black days by the class 
of “self-respecting Protestant citizens” whom Mr. O’Dwyer 
eulogizes. I join in their panegyric and say devoutly, “May their 
tribe increase!” We need more of them today and always! I 
had the honor of a personal acquaintance with the late Massa- 
chusetts Senator, the Hon. George Frisbie Hoar, and I led the 
cheer in Faneuil Hall when he on a certain occasion dealt the 
A. P. A. a blow between the eyes that blackened them forever in 
the sight of all fair-minded Massachusetts citizens. I was also 
present in Old Music Hall, Boston, on the occasion of the golden 
jubilee of the sainted John J. Willliams, first Archbishop of Boston, 
when, in the presence of over a thousand representative Catholics, 
clergy and laity, that venerable prelate paid tribute to the liberality 
of many representative Americans in Knownothingism days. I 
think I led the cheering then also; if not I vociferated with the 
crowd, as I was in good voice in those days. 

I know Massachusetts and New England history quite well, and 
freely grant all your correspondent says in favor of some “ Yankee 
families ” and others he mentions. But what has all that got to do 
with the specific charge that his friend the Lowell editor made and 
that he seemingly unqualifiedly approved, against a certain kind of 
Catholic as being responsible for the existence of the Order of 
three Ks? That was the thing I denied and pointed to history to 
back me up! I am still denying it and pointing to the record. Mr. 
O’Dwyer goes even further in spots than his friend, the Lowell 
editor. He coins the expression “ Ku Klux Katholics” and tosses 
it jauntily into the faces of certain “ venal politicians and others of 
Catholic faith, who,” he says, “ are practising insidiously the very 
things which the K. K. K. espouses.” He deals in other epithets 
against the aforesaid “ Katholics,” such as “ pharisees ” and “ bigots 
of the worst kind” and “smug, more or less well fed politicians,” 
etc., etc., and he accuses them of “sowing the seed of discontent 
and arousing the fires of suspicion in the minds of Protestants, edu- 
cated and uneducated.” Poor things! They are indeed to be 
pitied! But the educated Protestant must know where to look for 
the origins of bigotry in this country. He will not hunt with the 
Lowell editor or Mr. O’Dwyer, but will seek them in their proper 
lair. As for the “uneducated” it would be well if the Loweil 
editor and Mr. O’Dwyer would take them in hand and educate them 
in the truth, rather than to write and commend false and misleading 
editorials on the subject. 

The historic background of bigotry and hostility to Catholics in 
New England, against which Mr. O’Dwyer limns so eloquent a pen 
picture of liberality on the part of some “distinguished Prot- 
estants” furnish us with the reason for the existence of such 
“ Katholic” political tactics as he condemns. And that was all I 
was trying to show! 

All intelligent Catholics will “vote for the most deserving” st 
election time, “ venal” and “ smug” politicians to the contrary not- 
withstanding. It would be well if others would follow suit. There 
would be more “ most deserving” Catholics in high political office 
throughout the country than there are. To borrow a line from the 
Lowell editor’s screed “Any one old enough to vote will require 
no telling” why there are not! I'd like to tell my friend and almost 
namesake what we are up against here in Northern New York, 
especially in this vicinity. It would open his eyes! 

Athens, New York. M. J. Dwyer. 

[This controversy is now closed.—Ep, AmeErica.] 
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Houses Built on the Sand 


S this a private fight, or can anybody get into it?” 
So in the older days a Celtic enthusiast is quoted 

as anxiously asking. Last year an Episcopalian minister 
challenged the authority of his Bishop, and everybody 
respectfully stood aside to watch the outcome. This 
year religious issues have become news in a much different 
fashion. An heretical minister in Texas is threatened with 
trial for his heresy. Because he is a Modernist, his fel- 
low heretics in New York clamor sympathy. ne sect 
after another is drawn into the struggle. News columns 
fill up with outpourings of heterodox theology. Simple 
people see denied doctrines which they long have held: 
the Virgin Birth, the Divinity and Resurrection of Christ, 
the inspiration and inerrancy of the Bible. The so-called 
“ liberal” weeklies, the Nation, the Freeman and the New 
Republic have already prejudged the issue for the Mod- 
ernists. One of Gotham’s oracles, Heywood Broun in 
the World, declares with engaging simplicity that no news- 
paper reporter, and presumably no intelligent man, could 
ever be a Fundamentalist believing in the inerrancy of 
the Bible. From a private fight this has become a matter 
of deep life-interest for everybody. 

Have Catholics an interest in this matter? An old 
pagan said: “I am aman. Nothing human is foreign to 
me.” The new version is: “I am a Christian. Nothing 
religious is foreign to me.” A writer in the Tribune said 
that the Catholic Church “ has been able to look upon all 
this recent discussion with a calm detachment.” This is 
not altogether true. It is true that the Church’s au- 
thority is not at all threatened, as is that of the sects. 
But Catholics do take an interest, and an interest deeper 
than curiosity, in the religious position of their fellow- 
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Americans. Catholics sincerely wish all men to see the 
truth, and with the crash of the only thing that can 
assure religious truth, authority, they are deeply con- 
cerned about the effect on all non-Catholics. Truth is 
apostolic, it necessarily wishes to propagate itself. The 
Catholic Church is the city of truth seated on a moun- 
tain. Every Catholic desires that no mist obscure their 
city to those who are struggling in the valley. 

But the Fundamentalists, be they Baptists, Presby- 
terians or Episcopalians, are with the Catholics on this 
matter; why attack their position? It is true that on cer- 
tain doctrines these Protestants do agree with Catholics, 
because those doctrines they carried over after they 
broke away from the Church. But Catholics also see 
that though the Fundamentalists hold certain doctrines 
in common with them, they do so on no sure foundation, 
but on one that is surely crumbling under the attacks 
of the Modernists. The fundamental issues go. deeper 
than this or that doctrine to be held. Catholics see that 
the most devoted Fundamentalists will not save their 
position, as long as they hold to the principle they them- 
selves used to break away from the Church, and which 
the Modernists are now turning against them. A house 
built on private judgment is a house built on sand. The 
Catholic Church, speaking with the authority of God as- 
suring its infallibility, is the pillar and ground of truth. 


The Parish School 


ITHIN the last six months, conferences on reli- 

gious education have been held in every large city 
in the country. Business men, tradesmen, educators, and 
members of the learned professions agree with remarkable 
unanimity that “something” must be done. A system 
which, beginning with the kindergarten and ending with 
the university, deliberately refuses to find any place for 
religion is unsatisfactory. Of this, they are certain. But 
dissension arises when ways and means of reforming 
this system are proposed. 

The fundamental difficulty is that few delegates know 
what they mean by religious education. Some apparently 
take it in the sense of ethical training. The very phrase 
is ambiguous. But a course in ethics is not a course in 
religion. The science of ethics deliberately prescinds from 
revelation and its introduction as a substitute for reli- 
gion, in a supposedly Christian era, is something of an 
anachronism. An exposition of the natural law and its 
obligations would be excellent, as far as it went, but it 
would stop far short of the Christian ideal. Perhaps what 
the majority understand by religious education is Bible- 
reading with, possibly, a few remarks by way of non- 
sectarian comment. But the proponents of this plan are 
met at the outset by the very considerable objection that 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants cannot agree even upon 
the text of the Scriptures. When this objection is reached, 
a sense of disillusionment usually settles down upon the 
members of the Conference. They have earnestly endeav- 
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ored to meet a real need by drawing up a program of 
religious training, and they find that their program 
offends everyone who believes that his own religion is too 
sacred a thing to be whittled away by a committee. 

Catholics, of course, met and solved the problem cen- 
turies ago, and that is why even the most sympathetic 
Catholic may occasionally find these conferences either 
boring or mildly amusing. He knows that few children 
ever learn spelling or arithmetic by having a book read 
in their presence, and he wonders why his friends should 
hold that a child can learn religion through a method which 
they would reject as a vehicle for conveying knowledge 
in history or English. He also knows quite well what 
should be taught and where it should be taught, if the 
child is to receive a training in religion, and not a few pious 
exhortations or an introduction to a text or two from 
the Bible. While others are talking about the need of 
religious education he is actually giving it, in our Catholic 
schools and academies. 

But it should not be concluded that the conferences on 
religious training which are becoming an annual event 
in many American cities, are wholly useless. Frequently 
they draw attention to the fact that there is a Church 
which claims to teach infallibly, and actually exercises 
that claim. They also help to make plain the reason why 
the Catholic Church insists that her children be trained in 
schools which are not ashamed to confess Jesus Christ 
and His doctrine in the face of all the world. 


Reducing Our Tax Bills 


HE report has gone forth that since December 3, 
1923, it has been found necessary to increase the 
staff at the Washington post office. From this fact it may 
be inferred that the folks back home have been writing to 
their Senators and representatives. One Congressman 
announced that in two days he had received over 500 let- 
ters, and the burden of them was this: “ Congress can re- 
duce our taxes. We expect you to do your part in voting 
a reduction.” 

This new interest is encouraging. The Americans of 
the first generation used to say that this Government would 
accomplish all that was hoped of it, just as long as the 
people took an interest in it. But no longer. For many 
years, Congress and our State legislatures have been spend- 
ing money as though it were in their power to draw upon 
inexhaustible resources. The only citizens who mani- 
fested any deep and abiding concern in them, were the 
chordes of cranks and lobbyists who cried out for the grand 
old flag and another appropriation. They were a minority, 
but they were, and are, a vociferous and an organized 
minority. Meanwhile, the bulk of the people, upon whom 
the burden of these expenditures rested, contented them- 
selves with viewing with alarm and agserting with con- 
fidence. But they did not make themselves felt with the 
force employed by the hungry minority. They paid the 
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bill, and there the matter rested, until it was time to pay 
another and a larger bill. 

If the new interest continues, we may look for decreased 
expenditures by our city and State governments as well as 
by Congress. Heavy as congressional expenses are, the 
sums appropriated by our State legislatures have increased 
even more rapidly, so that at present, the average American 
family of five pays in taxation, directly or indirectly, about 
$450 per year. Conditions will certainly become worse 
unless voters serve immediate notice upon their representa- 
tives. Many a measure would be overwhelmingly de- 
feated, by demand of the tax-payers, and that means all 
the people, were it plainly marked with a price-tag. It 
may be well and good to have a variety of social and 
humanitarian legislation, but not when these new laws 
mean a burden heavier than the people can bear. “ Social ” 
legislation of this description defeats its own purpose. 


Alleged “Americanism” 

HEN President Butler of Columbia told a conven- 

tion of teachers at Philadelphia that Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, and Patrick Henry, would probably 
turn over in their graves if they could know of the 
Oregon school law, and that the Sterling-Reed bill would 
create a bureaucracy “ distinctly harmful from whatever 
point of view it be examined,” he gave utterance to two 
opinions which are becoming common. 

There is room, certainly, for differences of opinion as 
to the extent to which the civil power may and should 
go in providing for the common welfare. The changed 
conditions of modern times have brought up new and 
practical problems on which men may honestly dissent. 
Obviously, however, unless the individual is to be deprived 
of all his rights, or supplanted in the performance of most 
sacred duties, the line must be drawn somewhere. When 
Governments go so far as to tell a father what he may 
do and what he is forbidden to do, in providing for the 
education of his child, it is plain that they haye trans- 
gressed far beyond their proper limits. The child is 
man’s most precious possession. If the State may tamper 
with the father’s rights, much more make them void, there 
is no class of rights which may not be destroyed by 
cowardly legislatures and Congresses cringing under the 
whip of ptofessional reformers. The Oregon law pre- 
scribes the school to which the father is obliged to entrust 
his child. Should he labor under the delusion that he 
knows better than the county superintendent what school 
is most suitable for his child, he runs the risk of being 
sent to jail. This is the law which the Masons of the 
Southern Jurisdiction are greeting as characteristicaily 
“ American.” 

The Sterling-Reed bill is an act of another complexion 
It merely proposes to create a Department of Education, 
and to authorize an annual Federal subsidy of $100,000,- 
000, distributed through the Department, to such States 
as meet the requirements now set, or hereafter to be set, 
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by a group of politicians at Washington. Under the Con- 
stitution, the control of the local schools is retained by 
the several States, and prohibited to the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Sterling-Reed bill would destroy local control, 
and put the schools under the control, as President Butler 
says, of a bureaucracy “ distinctly harmful from whatever 
point of view it be examined.” The supposition on which 
the bill is founded, that the States are unable to provide 
for the needs of schools within their jurisdiction, but 
must look to Washington for counsel and advice, is utterly 
untenable. No worse disaster could befall education than 
Federal control. Further, it would be another breach in 
that constitutional wall which, as our fathers thought, 
ought to be preserved in its integrity as a lasting protec- 
tion against the invasions of a centralized government on 
the rights of the people and of the States. 


Passion Players and Diplomats 

HE Passion Players are poor diplomats. They are 

a group of simple workmen whose work is an art. 
They belong to no union, talk not at all of an eight-hour 
day and, strange to say, turn down an opportunity to make 
big money in rather easy fashion because of their love 
for an ideal. “We might have made millions but we 
would have lost our ideal” were the words used by Anton 
Lang in closing his exhibit of wood carvings at the Grand 
Central Palace in New York last week. He had been 
asked why Oberammergau would not enter the films. 
It was a practical twentieth century question. There was 
suffering, hardship, death in the little Bavarian village 
where, for centuries, a sacred tradition had been preserved. 
Indeed, it looked for a time as if the tradition would perish 
for the villagers were stalked by hunger. How simple 
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the practical solution! Let the Passion Play be filmed 
and the gold accruing from the production would turn 
want into luxury and there would be no need of toiling 
men making their livelihood by wood carving. 

These workmen who are artists and not diplomats de- 
termined to work for their ideal. They crossed the ocean 
and made their appeal to a practical nation. They set up 
their workshop in a busy metropolis and offered for sale 
the fruit of their honest toil. They met with a generous 
response from the hearts of practical Americans. For 
they came not as others might come telling a worthy tale 
of sorrow and asking for help. But they came with tools 
in their hands and with idealism in their hearts and they 
said: “ There is no market for our work at home. We 
will work for our people here. We only ask an honest 
price for honest labor.” They got a worthy reply to their 
practical idealism and they will continue to meet with a 
sympathetic response wherever they set up their workshop 
in a land that believes idealism can be practical. 

These simple men from a Bavarian village that is not 
on the diplomatic map of Europe have taught the wise 
diplomats of Europe how to deal with Americans. They 
have employed no high-sounding phrases about mandates 
and protectorates which mean oil fields and ore deposits. 
They have said plainly that they cherish an ideal and 
are willing to work for it. The wise diplomats of Europe 
have talked peace and plotted war, they have prattled 
on about America’s commercialism and forgotten all about 
American generosity. If they want to reach the hearts 
of Americans they had better first go to school at 
Oberammergau and learn the language of sincere practical 
idealism. For we and the whole world have grown weary 
of the duplicity of ministers and the masks of diplomats. 


Literature 


Getting Acquainted With Shakespeare 

HIS year I did something I had long proposed doing. 

I read pretty well through all Shakespeare’s plays. 
There are still parts of the Henry VI trilogy which I have 
not been able to cover. I could manage only fragments of 
his narrative poems, though I think I got through all the 
sonnets. To outweigh the parts unread I absorbed a good 
deal of Shakespearean lore in the way of annotations, com- 
mentary, appreciations and biographical studies. Some of 
the plays I read and reread, “ Hamlet,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” and the Falstaff plays in particular. The result 
has been a certain illumination. I had not before read 
Shakespeare in any but an offhand way since I was a boy. 
At Ushaw “ Julius Caesar” and “Richard III” were 
acted by the students in my time and we small men of 


High Figurations and Grammar, as the fourth and fifth 
years were called, greatly fancied ourselves holding forth 
over Caesar’s body or invocating “ Sleep!” in the passage, 
transferred I believe by Colley Cibber. I remember too 
many an hour spent in the library, where a decade or two 
before, Francis Thompson is said to have sat running his 
fingers through his hair, wondering over Shakespeare’s 
particular patent on daffodils, heavenly orbs and round 
and orient pearls. But Shakespeare is not apt to be a hero 
to budding youth. He is too remote, too preternatual, too 
deep in the Olympian circle. My own particular literary 
heroes at that time were Newman and Burke, though 
Burke soon stood meglected on his pedestal, my devotion 
to Newman remained constant and I have always had a 
number of his books by me. 
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And now after a season of intimacy with Shakespeare, 
the poet is no longer a divinity, enskyed and sainted, but 
a very human individual indeed. The royal mount on 
which he sits enthroned, 


‘“. . . The balm, the scepter and the ball 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The intertissued robe of gold and pearl” 
the multitudinous entourage of editor, and critic, and 
commentator, melt away and you are face to face with the 
pale and self-conscious lad from Stratford town, haunting 
the theaters round Blackfriars, mixing with rising stars of 
the stage, trying his hand now at acting and now at writing, 
pathetically anxious to get on, burning with ambition after 
the first words of praise, gradually realizing that his talent 
lay not so much on the stage as writing for it, working 
industriously in his Cheapside lodging house, and gradually 
attaining a sense of mastery as his powers matured. The 
tradition of the Shakespeare who never blotted a line is as 
substantial as the Shakespeare who was not a man but a 
god. Shakespeare was very much an Englishman of his 
time, a man of clear intellect and ready speech, a thorough- 
paced snob and something of a toady, a contemner of the 
class to which he belonged and worshipper of title and 
wealth, an opportunist who held his principles loosely: 
You may be sure that had you met the middle-aged Shakes- 
peare about the time he bought New Place in Stratford 
your chief impression of him would have been that of a 
plain business man, extremely shrewd and keen on the 
main chance. 

Shakespeare had a remarkable talent for writing, and 
when you have said that you have pretty well said all. 
It is absurd to represent him as a philosopher and thinker 
—and there is a simple way of proving it. Take some of 
the passages in which Shakespeare is supposed to have 
walked the topmost heights of cerebration, Hamlet’s 
soliloquy on death for example or his other soliloquy on 
reason, and lightly paraphrase them, eliminating the melody 
and muffling the concrete poetical images; I think it will 
be found that the thought is not at all remarkable, and 
that the potency lies mainly in the verbal harmony and 
figurative expression. Shakespeare’s striking facility is 
in that middle field of imagery that lies between the 
thought and the word. The word “genius” obscures 
rather than clarifies our thinking. Shakespeare does noth- 
ing that the meanest intellect amongst us is not doing con- 
stantly. We all of us hypostatize, or reify our mental 
processes. Our most ethereal abstractions, the tenuous 
attribute, the metaphysical essence, the airiest phantasy— 
blame the bard for this piling up of epithets—have to be 
provided with concrete solidity before we are able to 
manipulate them. And Shakespeare’s way of making a 
thing of his thought is peculiarly his own. But he takes 
things on the wing. He makes no particular attempt to 
soar into the speculative ether or dive into the philosophical 
deep. He seeks to entertain, not to dazzle. He never gets 
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far away from the understanding of the pit and gallery. 
Did he do so he would be the better philosopher, but the 
poorer dramatist. He merely gives the common man his 
own thought, gracefully defined and clothed in princely 
raiment. 

The lofty forms of expression that flow from the poet’s 
mind delude us into the belief that the poet himself must be 
aman of lofty character. Hence the process of apotheosis 
that begins after his death. Poets are apt to glorify their 
own profession; you will find that Shakespearean worship 
is largely the work of men who are themselves poets. The 
cure for bardolatry is to get thoroughly acquainted with 
the bard himself. Having Coleridge in mind however we 
can hardly call it a sure cure. Mixed with a deal of mag- 
nificent decorative speech you will find the most infantile 
absurdity. You will find appalling indecency and in the 
presence of certain speeches you will find it easy to believe 
that Shakespeare held horses for a living, that he was 
whipped as a vagabond and that he deserted his wife and 
children. And then again, under the spell of his witchery, 
you will find yourself exclaiming, “ How could a man 
write like this at that time,” and you will again suddenly 
yield to a sense of shock as you find yourself staring at 
words that reveal in stark nakedness half-thoughts you 
once or twice glimpsed knocking below the partition of 
your subconscious. Dr. Johnson, | think it was, who 
said that there was hardly a play of Shakespeare that 
would in his time have received a hearing if brought out 
at that time. Certain it is that the conventional forms in 
which Shakespeare’s plays are cast are today no longer 
acceptable. But how would Shakespeare’s particular style 
strike the critics if it appeared as an original creation to- 
day? Would it be hailed as a manifestation of genius or 
of affectation? I wonder. 

We talk of poetry as if it was a material and objective 
thing, like the season’s harvest or the fauna and flora of a 
particular region. The truth is poetry is something that 
simply does not exist. Poetry is a simple creation of the 
mind, an attribute separated by our disentangling faculty 
from certain writings of Shakespeare, Dante, and others 
of lesser breed. It is something enshrined in the language 
and it appears only at a certain stage in a nation’s in- 
tellectual development. For example there was nothing 
worthy of the name of poetry in England before Chaucer 
and no first class poetry before Shakespeare. The thought 
occurs whether a super-Shakespeare is ever likely to arise, 
somebody for example who will never fall below the Strat- 
ford poet at his best—whose ambulatory gait will be repre- 
sented by speeches like the commentary on death in “ Meas- 
ure for Measure” or Viola’s speech on unrequited love, 
and whose winged flights will be represented by something 
of which we of the multitude can have no idea; for had 
we the idea we would have the faculty. Shakespeare with 
his gigantic virtues and gigantic defects surely does not 
represent the ne plus ultra of human expression. 

BENEDICT FITzPATRICK. 








The Response of the Colleges 


OR a time it seemed that the Catholic colleges were 

not cooperating very heartily in our discussion of the 
the best ten Catholic books published during the last cen- 
tury. But a remarkable awakening has come during the 
past few days, so great that it demands a reversal of our 
judgment. Like the homing birds at dusk, the college 
lists have been finding their ways over many leagues of 
land in fair time for the final compilation of the college 
choice. The postponement, therefore, of the closing day 
of the ballotting till January 20 has been fully justified. 
For now there is warrant for the assertion that the colleges 
have manifested as eager an interest and as complete a 
cooperation in the college canvass as has the great body 
of our readers in the general canvass which closed so suc- 
cessfully on January 6. 

Some few of the college'lists have been published from 
time to time, and it is with regret that the final tally from 
each college cannot be printed in full. The lists have 
been consistently good and of late have been pleasantly 
plentiful. They have come from the four corners of the 
nation as well as from the inlands. They are from insti- 
tutions of diverse purposes and they range through the 
various departments of the universities. Apart from the 
intrinsic worth of the lists themselves, they are a testi- 
monial to the Catholic effort of the United States to fling 
wide the battlements that best protect Catholic interests 
in our country, the Catholic education of the growing 
generation. 

These lists, many of them, have been compiled with 
painstaking care and after serious effort. Mount St. 
Michael’s, Spokane, Washington, not only sent a choice 
of the best ten books with the number of votes cast for 
each winner, but as a variant added a list of the best ten 
authors and a graded list of all the volumes that received 
an honorable mention. On a larger scale, Woodstock 
College, Maryland, submitted a very detailed and scholarly 
list of every book that received even one vote and in addi- 
tion forwarded the ballots in which the individual students 
had appended the reasons for their choice. St. Louis 
University cooperated handsomely by sending special lists 
of each department. Rev. A. H. Dolan, O.C.C., speaking 
in behalf of St. Cyril College, Chicago, says: 


I am enclosing lists of the Best Ten compiled by individual 
professors, one composite list representing the choice of the faculty, 
a clipping from our magazine, and a composite list representing 
the choice of the student body as a whole. 


In a few of the colleges, such as St. Xavier’s, Cincin- 
nati and Fordham University, New York, the college 
paper has been the instrument for giving wide publicity to 
the college choice. From the latter University, the faculty 
representative sends a letter of protest and of justifica- 


tion. 


Until I read the article on the canvass in America for December 
8, it really never occurred to me that you were especially anxious 
to have the college lists in at an early date. It would have been 
an easy matter to have given you our list three weeks ago. Acting 
under the supposition that you wanted lists submitted which were 
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compiled only after a careful scrutiny of the past century of 
literature, I had a ballot published in our paper every week as 
well as an article urging our readers to give this matter their 
careful consideration. I feel sure that you will agree that the 
results have justified our efforts. Of course, the enrolments of 
some of the colleges who have already made returns, are mere 
fractions of our freshman enrolment. When it is considered 
that we have over four thousand five hundred students, scattered 
through seven departments, an apparent reason is immediately 
in evidence for our delay. 

To the faculties of many of the colleges, a special word 
of commendation, if such be permitted, and certainly of 
thanks must be tendered for not only cooperating in se- 
curing the votes of the students but also for submitting 
their own composite lists. As was noted before, such con- 
tributions are really authoritative since they are from the 
masters and in some instances the makers of our Catholic 
literature, and from those who have made books and their 


evaluation a life work. 


REVIEWS 


Memories of Many Lands. (1839-1922). By ArcHBISHOP 
Seton. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $4.50. 

With the new year the most talked of Catholic book probably 
will be these memoirs of nearly eighty years of the life and times of 
the Most Rev. Robert Seton, titular Archbishop of Heliopolis. 
The grandson of Mother Elizabeth Seton, cousin of Archbishop 


. Bayley, fellow-student in Rome at the Academy of Noble Ecclesi- 


astics with many of the great figures of the Leonine curia and 
familiar with those of the halcyon days of Pius the Just, these 
records were bound to be crowded with absorbing incidents of a 
generation that belonged to a historical epoch of great changes 
in Church and State. His boyhood was passed in that old New 
York still characterized by the quiet social elegance and restraint 
destroved by the upheaval of the Civil War. He was the first 
student to enter the American College at Rome in the sixties; 
the first and only American to qualify from the Academy of Noble 
Ecclesiastics and the first again to be ranked among the Mon- 
signori of the prelates of the Papal household. 

After four years he came back to New York on a brief visit 
just as the Civil War commenced, and then returned to Rome 
in November, 1861. Pope Pius IX directed his enrollment in the 
ecclesiastical staff college of the Accademia Ecclesiastica dei Nobili 
where he passed six years. Of his sixteen fellow students “there, 
four became cardinals, one a patriarch, two archbishops, two 
bishops, two canons of the Vatican and one a minor delegate 
apostolic. He received his degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1867 
and soon after ending his ten years’ stay in Rome reported for 
duty to his cousin, Bishop Bayley of Newark. He was made 
chaplain at the Convent of the Sisters of Charity at Madison 
and served there and as a pastor in Jersey City till 1902 when he 
resigned and went back to live in Rome for another twelve years, 
during which period, on June 10, 1903, he was promoted to the 
titular archbishopric of Heliopolis by Leo XIII. Thereafter, 
until his final return to the United States, he lived a life apart 
pontificating in the churches of Rome and socially filling un- 
officially a position almost pertaining to an American representative 
in the Roman curia. All these years he was an indefatigable 
traveler. On his peregrinations he met many of the great and 
distinguished people whose names predominate the pages of Euro- 
pean history for the past three-quarters of a century. 

There is a startling novelty in the frank observations of his 
Grace on the characteristics of.some of his contemporaries, and 
his personal experience in regard to official preferment and what 
his admirers thought of it. It is not the usual method of eccle- 
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siastical history. But then, as it is history, he no doubt finds 
justification in the famous admonition of his illustrious patron, 
Leo XIII. Although ever assertive of his Americanism, evidently 
he is not a democrat. He never lets you forget the Setons who 
were the familiars of royalty and that it is in the atmosphere 
of blue blood and coronets that he is, as he declares, “dans mon 
milieu.” In his eighty-fourth year he is the honored guest at 
St. Elizabeth’s College of the New Jersey Sisters of Charity, 
the community among whom, as a chaplain, he began his inter- 
esting and varied career. T. F. M. 





My Rhineland Journal. By GeNerAL Henry T. ALLEN. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company. $6.00. 

The present book contains an accurate account of the American 
occupation in Germany. From day to day General Allen wrote 
down events as they happened. He wisely delayed publication 
until his command was over. There is necessarily a great deal 
of detail that is of minor importance in the chronicle of the 
American watch on the Rhine. Weddings and funerals, teas, 
luncheons and dinners all entered into the day’s work of the 
American commander. Even these social records he has enlivened 
with a vivid pen. People of all nationalities and of varying de- 
grees of importance flit across these pages with moving picture 
rapidity. 

The value of the book, however, rests on something more than 
this. It is a very frank account of a truly impartial witness to 
the battle of hate that has been going on in Germany. The grad- 
ual widening of the breach between France and England over 
the French policy in the occupied territory is made very clear 
in General Allen’s record. The firmness with which the Amer- 
ican general resisted French encroachments is written down 
simply and with fearless definiteness. The American zone re- 
mained an American zone until the flag came down and in both 
his civil and military capacity General Allen showed the other 
nations that American troops were soldiers and not persecutors. 
They did a soldier’s difficult business and did it well. 

“You arrived as enemies and are leaving as friends, a rare 
occurrence in history,” were Prince Hatzfeldt’s words of fare- 
well. They contain in epitome the history of the American army 
in Germany. They sum up a conclusion that is verified by the 
details of this diary. It will be interesting to watch the foreign 
press comment on the first impartial chronicle of events that 
began with the armistice and ended with the invasion of the 
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India in Ferment. By CiaupeE H. Van Tyne. D. Appleton 
and Co. $2.00. 

India enters very little into our national consciousness. Scraps 
of information about unrelated events, vague rumors of unrest 
in which seething millions resent British control, strange stories 
of native kings and myriad religions and castes, all combine to 
make of it, for Western mentality, an unfathomable country of 
mystery. Into this feverish, restless land, Professor Van Tyne 
went in search for a solution or at least a plain understanding 
of the Indian problems. The results of his investigations were 
published serially in the Atlantic Monthly and are now completed 
and made permanent in book form. It was a foregone conclusion 
that Professor Van Tyne, after his five-months’ visit, could not 
arrive at conclusions which would satisfy the many parties and 
interests of India which daily grow more antagonistic. He pro- 
fesses, however, to have gone about his work with an open and 
unprejudiced mind, and that he sought direct information from 
both the British officials and the leaders of the Indian agitators. 
Accordingly he presents the diametrically opposed sides of the 
In the opening chapters, he sketches the main outlines of 


case. 
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the Indian problem, and the lately devised method of government. 
He next considers the reaction of the natives to the proposed re- 
form measures and especially that most effective weapon with 
a most awkward name, “ Non-violent non-cooperation.” This topic 
makes as interesting reading as it has made trouble to the British 
officials. Of Professor Van Tyne’s conclusions there can be no 
doubt. He realizes the difficulty of engrafting Western institutions 
on an Oriental people and he even questions whether or not India 
is over-governed. Despite all the protests of Swaraj, despite the 
bitter race hatred and the passion for nationalism, he believes that 
India is not prepared or fit for autonomy, that the British must 
continue to rule this huge, amorphous country containing one- 
fifth of the human race, and that British ingenuity will eventually 
work out some solution which will end the unrest. V. E.R. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The Moderns: XIII. Basil King.—It is the reigning fashion 
always to preface a reference to Basil King by the phrase “ that 
popular author.” Like the characterization in a nickname but 
unlike most literary puffs, there is an element of truth in the 
designation. And yet for the past ten years the critics have been 
telling Basil King, after the publication of each book, that he 
is deteriorating, and that he is not using his fine powers to their 
full extent. He has passed the mark before which it was appro- 
priate to tell him that he showed exceptional promise, for he has 
been writing almost a novel a year since 1900. He began as a 
high-minded artist, with lofty purpose and a well-balanced sense 
of literary technic. The religious element has entered largely into 
his works though he has not disdained to satirize very gently the 
Episcopalianism which he professes. It is true that some of his 
conclusions in religious and psychological theories are not accept- 
able to Catholics, but in the matter of novels he rarely causes 
offense. His presentation of a story is uniformly good, his char- 
acterization is sure, his literary merit, in general, is excellent. 
But the secret, perhaps, of the disappointment he causes to litter- 
ateurs seems to come from the fact that the theme of his novel 
is not so enduring as it should be; he makes one feel that he has 
skimped his canvass; he should reach out and grasp the vital sub- 
jects of life. His latest book, “The Happy Isles” (Harper. 
$2.00), confirms this opinion in as much as it never rises above 
the magazine level of novels. The serial type of novel is not 
hereby belittled; but it is a type, and has its own rules, and is 
not primarily intended as a novel of permanence. It is a divertise- 
ment for the end of a crowded day of business or for the tedium 
of a train trip. Published in book form it supplies the season's 
demand for more fiction fodder; but it is soon forgotten. “The 
Happy Isles” was interesting as it appeared serially in Harper’s 
Magazine; it has its use as a book, but it is not a great novel. 
The plot is archaic: a child, kidnapped from wealth, growing up 
in poverty amid queer people and in the underworld, rises by 
sheer force of heredity into the upper reaches of society. The 
only original variation from the many other novels which relate 
the same plot is the refusal of Tom Whitelaw to accept his wealthy 
and prominent family. There are many discriminating touches 
in the book, such as the veiled satire on the pride of birth, the 
nobility of an outcast, and the vague sketching of the conflict 
between the democratic philosophy and the aristocratic notions 
that have tried to engraft themselves upon our American life. 
But Basil King can write a greater novel. 





Old Friends with New Faces.—Two volumes that have exer- 
cised a potent influence in Catholic education and thought have 
been brought out in a new and standard edition: “ Philosophy of 
Literature ” (McVey. $1.50), by Brother Azarias, and “ The Cate- 
chist’s Manual” (McVey. 90c). The former of these books has 
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been rightly regarded as the standard Catholic treatise on litera- 
ture in the English tongue. The brief course of religious instruc- 
tion, compiled by the Institute of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, has been largely instrumental in establishing a saner and 
more scientific method of teaching religion to children ——-Thomas 
William Allies is better known by his monumental work, “ The 
Foundation of Christendom,” than by his first Catholic book 
now republished under the title, “ St. Peter. His Name and His 
Office” (Kenedy. $3.00). An autobiography of Allies drawn up 
in 1878 is given by way of a Preface; though brief it is an illu- 
minating record. But the book itself may be called an auto- 
biography of the thoughts and arguments that brought Allies to 
follow the example set by Cardinal Newman. The treatise is a 
defense of the Primacy of Peter, and is written in that logical, 
scholarly but withal popular and interesting style that has made 
Allies one of the outstanding historians of his century. 





Poetry, New and Old.—Louise Bogan has been almost uni- 
versally praised for her volume of poems, “ Body of This Death” 
(McBride. $1.50). From the title one might conclude that the 
poems are deep and mysterious; and so they are, but like the 
woodland pool coated with a scum. Language here is a means of 
conveying shocks rather than ideas, and is more shocking inasmuch 
as a woman is the author——*“ Selected Religious Poems of 
Solomon Ion Gabirol” (Jewish Publication Society), translated 
into English by Israel Zangwill, is a late addition to the “ Jewish 
Classic Series.” The poems were written in the eleventh century, 
and are here presented in the original Hebrew, together with the 
English translation. The English version is beautifully turned, 
and the poems themselves are deeply religious and full of poetic 
splendor. With the richness and tenderness of the Psalms in 
ceaseless refrain, they manifest a heart conscious of the majesty 
and goodness of God——An unusually discriminating selection 
has been made by A. B. De Mille in his “American Poetry” 
(Allyn and Bacon. $1.00). Much of what is best in the poetry 
sprung from our soil will be found here, together with an intro- 
ductory study of poetry and a brief concluding estimate of the 
various poets quoted by the author, from Philip Freneau to 
Theodosia Garrison. Naturally in some few instances the Catholic 
teacher must be able to offer the necessary explanation. 





Catholic Varia.—The discourses in “ Plain Sermons” (Reilly), 
by Rev. Thomas S. Dolan, are partly dogmatic and partly mora). 
The selection of subjects, the more important truths of the Cath- 
olic Religion, was evidently prompted by a practical appreciation o1 
the needs of Catholic congregations of our day. The author’s de 
velopment of each sermon would appeal to the busy priest. No 
attempt is made at flowery, rhetorical exposition. Rather the whole 
matter, carefully condensed, well marshaled and strikingly stated 
is set down, so that the preacher will experience no difficulty in 
easily amplifying each theme. Accordingly these discourses may be 
conveniently employed in long or short sermons as the occasion may 
demand.———“ The Truth of the Catholic Religion” (Herder. 9c), 
by Rev. James Linden, S.J., is a popular treatment of theology in 
one hundred pages. Although this sounds like “ Civil Engineering 
in two easy lessons,” the bold little book achieves its purpose. 
Only such questions are discussed as naturally occur to a layman 
of moderate education and the style is simple, direct and clear. 
Half the space is allotted to the fundamental doctrines of the 
Church and half to the chief differences between Protestant and 
Catholic belief——A very clear, direct, and interesting description 
of the liturgical year, very well adapted in instruction and stylc 
to the minds of children of the intermediate grades, is “The 
Church Year” (Macmillan. $1.75), by H. Stieglitz. All teachers 
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of these grades will find it of great help in describing the different 
periods of the Church and in explaining the spirit of the more im- 
portant feasts and seasons. It is so full of valuable information on 
these subjects that all other teachers can easily adapt it to their 
various grades———The author of “The Little Ones” (Herder. 
90c), Mary Eaton, R.S.C.J., has caught the spirit of the modern 
child whose mind is fed on moving pictures. It is full of practical 
suggestions and methods for holding the child’s attention and bring- 
ing home to it the truths of our holy Faith and the life of our Lord. 
It will be a great help to those who are giving retreats in prepara- 
tion for First Holy Communion.——A complete visual course in 
catechism is furnished by the Devereux Film Company in a series 
of lantern views. The series consists of 150 views, including a 72 
page instructor’s manual. The manual has been written by a priest. 
The Pictorial Catechism should be welcomed by catechism classes. 





Fiction.—James Francis Barrett has treated the marriage 
question cleverly in “The Winter of Discontent.” (Kenedy. 
$2.00.) It is a story of a marital wreck, the causes that led to it 
and the solution arrived at after many adventures. It is a Cath- 
olic novel with a Catholic tone throughout. Its characters are 
very real men and women, their outlook on life, their background 
of life, are well contrasted in the development of a plot that works 
to a conclusion that is in many ways surprising. The writer has 
power and there is no missing his message. 

Travel, adventure and love are all combined to make up the 
very interesting story “Quest” (Holt. $2.00), by Rosita Forbes. 
After being widowed by the Great War and as an ambulance 
driver winning the “croix de guerre,” Anne Cleveden returns to 
England to find the world ruled by new people talking a new 
language. She seeks happiness in travels through the Near East. 
Picturesque scenery, stirring adventure, striking pen pictures of 
Turk and Arab, Frenchman and Englishman, all blend into a 
moving love story that interests to the end. 

The mental and moral development of a little girl who was 
“bound out” by her worthless father to a man and his wife, the 
one sympathetic, the other wholly unimaginative, is sketched by 
Henry M. Rideout in “ Barbry” (Duffield. $2.00). The incidents 
chosen to mark the passage of Barbry from childhood to the dawn 
of womanhood when love is awakened in her heart are neither 
striking nor significant. On the contrary, they are rather dull and 
prosaic, and not sufficiently articulated to convey an impression 
of unity. However, the story is clean and free from sordid de- 
tails, and therefore may be freely read and recommended. 

Seldom do we find a tale so original in its setting and withal 
so delightfully humorous as that of “ Barnabé and His Whale” 
(McBride. $2.00), by René Thévenin. Barnabé, in his periodic 
excursions from his novel abode, a whale in the public museum 
of Paris, triumphs over the various adverse circumstances, en- 
countered as a result of his simple kindliness towards lovely 
Blanche Marie. The lovers are not united, however, until Barnabé 
has had much to do with various intellectual lights and several 
desperate characters. The translation from the French is very 
well done and certain portions in particular have been agreeably 
rendered in thoroughly “up-to-date American.” 

Those interested in the conjectures of life at the earth’s centre 
might read Edgar Rice Burrough’s “ Pellucidar” (McClurg. 
$1.75), a sequel to “At the Earth Core.” By means of cable 
and telegraph connections, communication is opened up by Bur- 
rough with a long lost friend, David Innes, and from the lips 
of Innes comes a strange account of his exploration of the em- 
pire, “ Pellucidar.” The book is a chronicle of adventures and 
experiences with unknown people, gigantic animals and, as is usual 
in such stories, a search for his love, “Dian, the Beautiful.” 
On this latter point hangs the plot. 
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Education 
The Coming Kulturkampt 


T requires no special powers of observation to see that 
the Catholic school in America is in danger, not merely 
locally but nationally. It does not require a gift of 
prophesy to foretell that the Catholic school in America 
will be put to the supreme test within the first half of this 
century. Even those whom it is difficult to alarm, are 
anxiously aware that open covenants as well as secret pacts 
have been concluded against the Catholic school, and that 
it is already surrounded by a ring of allied enemies. It 
will not be many years before the whole system will be 
ceaselessly besieged. In fact, it is too late to cry “ Peace! 
Peace!” for there is no peace. The war has begun. Bat- 
tles have been fought in Michigan and Oregon, the former 
resulting in temporary victory for the Catholic school, the 
latter in defeat that we hope is not lasting. From other 
quarters come murmurs much more distinct than mere 
rumors of war. 

But thus far we have witnessed only small skirmishes. 
The present tactical operations are nothing but maneuvers 
for strategic position. After some minor clashes and per- 
haps a major battle or two, the opposing forces will en- 
trench. Then will commence a tedious, a tenacious, a 
terrible position-warfare, a great siege that will try men’s 
souls and require the bringing into play of all the moral 
and mental resources of American Catholicism. 

What will be the character of that warfare, and by 
what means will it be carried on? There is no doubt 
that the enemy will in part employ political weapons. 
Excepting the conscientious vote, Catholics will not be able 
to employ such weapons in turn, because there is no Cath- 
olic party in America, there is no Catholic State, there is 
no Catholic political unit and no Catholic civil union of 
any sort. Nor are these things desirable in the United 
States. Other factors in the struggle will have a racial 
and religious character. But none of these factors will 
in themselves have great importance as means and methods 
of warfare. Men act according to conscience or prejudice, 
according to knowledge or belief, according to their virtues 
or their passions. Therefore, whatever particular aspects 
the coming war may take on, fundamentally it will be a 
war of minds, a war of philosophies, a war of cultures. 
Ultimately, the only effective weapon in such a war is the 
printed word, which informs, advises, refutes, persuades 
and moves. The coming war, then, will be, in the last 
analysis, a war of books, and pamphlets, and newspapers. 

Now, as one engaged in Catholic educational work, I 
am very much disturbed by the prospect of the war of 
books. In the course of my labors I have discovered an 
alarming lack of writings on the history of Catholic educa- 
tion in this country. We ought to have a hundred volumes 
on this topic. As a matter of fact, there are fewer than 
half a dozen works of consequence in this field. One of 
them is Dr. Burns’ “ History of the Catholic School Sys- 
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tem ” ; it isa splendid work, but Dr. Burns himself will be 
the first to admit that it is only a beginning, an outline, a 
sketch. Almost every chapter of it could be made the title 
of a separate volume. Why has this not been done in the 
past? Why is it not being done today? Why have we 
not a collection of authoritative, scholarly, detailed and 
easily available data on the glorious career of the Catholic 
school in all parts of the country? When the “ Kultur- 
kampf”’ comes, it will be idle to expound abstract prin- 
ciples of education; it will be idle to philosophize about 
fundamental rights ; it will be idle to make sweeping claims 
and proud boasts; it will be idle to indulge in heated con- 
troversy. What will avail us for attack or defense, will be 
the facts of our record alone. The record has been written 
by lives and labors, by treasure and sacrifice; it has been 
written in terms of human welfare and happiness, of ad- 
vancement and civilization. But until this record is writ- 
ten with pen, and printed in type, and sent broadcast, it is 
simply non-existent for the purposes of the war to come. 
The Catholic school, and the private school as a type, is 
called and considered un-American, undemocratic, dissoci- 
ate, and for that reason will war to the death be made upon 
it. Small wonder it is, that this is so. Since the middle of the 
past century hundreds upon hundreds of educators have 
written millions of pages on the public school, glorifying, 
even deifying, it. Meanwhile not a hundredth part of the 
history of the American private school has been written in 
usable form. People wishing to consult books on the his- 
tory of American education, find that those at hand are 
written from the public school standpoint. In them 
private schools, particularly Catholic schools, are either 
ignored, or dismissed with a word, or misrepresented, or 
ridiculed. Never has it been fairly and fully told, how the 
private school was from the very first settlement of the 
American colonies and from the very inception of the 
American Republic a vital and essential part and parcel of 
the people’s corporate life; and how it has continued to 
render necessary and irreplaceable service to the nation. 
On the other hand, it has never been fairly and fully told, 
how the American people were opposed to the establish- 
ment of non-religious public schools; nor has anyone ever 
dared to dim the somewhat questionable public-educational 
luster of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. In view 
of all this, it seems almost natural in this era of exag- 
gerated nationalism and hysterical bigotry, that the private 
school should be considered a useless and dangerous thing. 
Make no mistake about it, the war against our schools, 
against our educational system, is upon us! And we are 
not prepared. We have not fully met the enemy’s initial 
attacks. How will we face the long siege, how will we en- 
dure the position-warfare, if we stay unprepared? The 
advantage is now with the enemy. It ought to be and 


could be with us. Let the colleges, universities and semi- 
naries take the lead in encouraging and promoting by all 
possible means research in the history of Catholic educa- 
tion in the United States. 


Let us produce, within the next 
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ten years, at least a score of scholarly and accurate books 
and pamphlets, setting forth our educational record. The 
record has been made. But it will avail us nothing unless 
we resurrect it and make it speak with a thousand tongues. 
Cuar_es N. LiscuKa. 


Sociology 
The Case Against the Baker 


HE attention of the public is occasionally directed to 
T a poignant evil in our social order by a single incident 
of a sensational character. The exclusive publicity attend- 
ant upon this isolated event frequently serves to crystallize 
and to unify the scattering and sporadic utterances of 
society. It is utilized, as it were, as a convenient hook 
upon which to hang the diverse complaints of individuals 
against some elusive shortcoming in the conduct of human 
affairs. Such an incident apparently occurred in a recent 
murder trial in Westchester County, New York, interest- 
ingly discussed by John Wiltbye in America under the 
caption, “ The Sailor and the Baker.” The “ Sailor” was 
the victim ; the “ Baker,” the wealthy defendant accused of 
committing the crime. The facts have been widely broad- 
casted in the public press. A verdict of not guilty closed 
the legal aspects of the case. 

But, as Mr. Wiltbye stated, the question, frequently 
raised during the trial, still remains: “ Can a rich man kill 
a poor man and go scot free?” The query is a vital one 
We miss its real depth and importance if we assume that 
this popular interrogation originated out of the death of 
the “ sailor” at the hands of the “ baker.” This separated 
incident merely gave expression to a rather general as- 
sertion that the poor litigant is at a disadvantage in our 
courts, whether the process be criminal or civil, whether he 
is the party plaintiff or defendant. It is said that the scales 
of Justice, supposedly neutral and evenly balanced, are in 
fact weighted by the comparative financial resources of 
the litigants. Are these complaints against the technique 
and administration of law real or imaginary? If actual 
and presently existing, should they be suffered to continue 
as inevitable and necessary blemishes and by-products of 
our economic relations? And are we bound to accept 
calmly the idea that money can purchase a different brand 
of justice for the rich with the same ease that the possessor 
of wealth procures a better suit of clothes than his less 
fortunate_brother? If remediable, how can they be re- 
moved or at least lessened ? 

Justice administered according to law must embrace the 
marks of generality and equality. That is to say, the law 
applies to all and must have like application regardless of 
the involved parties. The courts constantly endeavor to 
give effect to these fundamental ideas of generality and 
equality. But the fact remains that, despite the general 
and equal enforcement of law by the judges, the admini- 
stration of law works a hardship on the poorer classes. 
Pregnant causes of the current dissatisfaction are the 
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tardiness of judicial relief, the undue emphasis upon the 
formal phases of legal actions and the commercialization 
of the profession of law. While these failings touch all 
litigants, they lay a heavier burden upon the impoverished 
suppliants. 

But are we obliged to conclude that “a rich man is 
bound to enjoy certain advantages in an action at law just 
as he does in a thousand other fields in life?” Are these 
admitted inequalities beyond the purview of judicial and 
legislative action? We may graciously concede to the 
wealthy the doubtful pleasure, and unquestioned right, of 
outbidding the pauper for choice seats at the opera, but 
we may consistently contest the purchase of any instru- 
mentality by an affluent wrongdoer which defeats or de- 
lays another man’s vested rights. The objective of the law 
in fact, as well as in theory, must be the guarantee of 
equality and its actual attainment in practise. 

It is believed that the primary evils of the legal order may 
be cured by the enlightened efforts of society. The feas- 
ibility of legal reform to remove the noted inequalities will 
be more apparent if we correct the idea that these short- 
comings are the results of financial divergences, and in- 
volve no indictment of the courts. This comfortable feel- 
ing of immunity from responsibility for the miscarriage of 
justice is not shared by the average jurist or lawyer. They 
frankly concede that it is their house that must be set in 
order; that they cannot hide behind a smoke-screen of 
external and independent causes. The truth of the matter 
is that the legerdemain of legal complexity, the law’s delay 
and the so-called sporting theory of litigation, chief factors 
in befogging judicial adjustments, are not primarily social, 
industrial or economic evils. They are, mainly, the result- 
ants of jural rules and procedure. 

The solution is not easy or sure. The idea still prevails, 
as Mr. Wiltbye has shown, that a given case is a game to 
be played, and that the judge is an impartial observer who 
is powerless to direct the course of the trial. Herein the 
tactical skill of the lawyer is of more importance than the 
substantive rights of the parties. But the simplification of 
legal formalism and the enlargement of the discretion of 
the judges are gradually lessening the technical aspects of 
the law-suit. And yet there is ample room for improve- 
ment. England is pointing the way to the clarification of 
jurisprudence by a radical cutting away of useless verbiage, 
senseless bickering of counsel and by a real effort to ad- 
here to the fundamental issues of the case. 

The important question remains: What are we doing in 
America to erase the glaring defects in juristic science? 
Passing the establishment of small debtor courts, work- 
men’s compensation boards and legal aid societies, which 
are established to safeguard the rights of dependent 
groups, we find at least three major movements which are 
intended to equalize the application of law and to regain 
public confidence. First, there is the standardization of 
legal education and the almost universal adoption of higher 
entrance requirements in the law schools. It is the poor 
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man who usually obtains the poor lawyer. The surest way 
to attack this appreciable handicap is to weed out the poor 
lawyer. Since the law is a learned profession, it would 
seem that the elevation of the Bar must be sought in the 
elimination of the legal weaklings. Second, the Amer- 
ican Bar Association has launched a formidable attack 
against the law’s delay. And finally, the recently formed 
American Law Institute is facing the ambitious task of 
restating the law in more certain terms. The success of 
these enterprises should sensibly quicken and stabilize the 
rights of the poorer classes. 

Perhaps even then the power of money will seep into 
the administration of law and thwart the ends of justice. 
If so, we must expect a violent popular reaction against the 
law as an equitable solvent of human involvements. The 
cataclysmic consequences of the admission that the law is 
unable to function equally for all are enough to make us 
contest the permanency of this fatalistic forecast. At 
least, the confession should not be made until we have ex- 
hausted every human device to rectify the present imparity 
in the exercise and enforcement of legal rights, duties, 
privileges and immunities. 

Until then, it is proper to maintain that a legal order, 
open to all upon terms of equality and insuring a meticu- 
lous and impartial execution, is not unattainable or 
Utopian. It seems hardly conceivable that we are pre- 
pared in America to assent to the indelible and unalterable 
conclusion that the poor man must be at a disadvantage in 
law, as compared with the rich man, whether the latter be 
a “ baker, butcher, or candle-stick maker.” 

WALTER B. KiENNEDY. 


Note and Comment 


Basle Fair to Be 
Rebuilt 


ROM the Swiss Consulate comes a request to us to 
notify our readers that the catastrophe which de- 
stroyed by fire all the Sample Fair Buildings in Basle will 
merely delay the opening of the Fair until May 17-27, 
1924. The building will be sufficiently reconstructed by 
that time to offer all required facilities. After their com- 
pletion, Basle, we are assured, “ will have the best and most 
up-to-date modern Fair buildings of Europe.” The object 
of the Basle Fair is to foster intercommercial relations 
between Switzerland and foreign countries. 





The “Copec” 
Conference 


U NUSUAL preparations are being made for the Con- 
ference on Christian Politics, Economics and Citizen- 
ship to be held in Birmingham, England, next April, and 
commonly known under the name “ Copec,” formed from 
its initial letters. According to the information issued by 
the Federated Churches, the conference will include all 
Christian denominations, “including Roman Catholics,” 
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and its aim will he “to discover how the principles of 
Christianity can be applied to social, political, industrial, 
international and home life.” A number of commissions 
are at work preparing reports on specific topics and study 
circles are addressing themselves to questionnaires of 
which 150,000 copies have been sent out. The conference 
is based on the firm conviction that there is a “ social 
Gospel,” that this must be proclaimed with more vigor than 
has hitherto been the case, and that Christianity possesses 
the power of putting this into practise. At a preliminary 
mass meeting held last October the Archbishop of York 
presided. The Bishop of Manchester is quoted as saying 
that : “‘ The present state of society might not be the worst, 
it might even be the best the world has ever seen, but it is 
not yet good enough to be called Christian.” 





Teaching by 
Correspondence 


HE December Bulletin of Loyola University, Chicago, 
gives details of the University’s ““ Home Study De- 
partment ” through which non-resident students may re- 
ceive instruction of collegiate grade “ by means of written 
instead of oral direction.” At the present time courses are 
offered in biology, chemistry, education, English language 
and literature, history, Latin, mathematics, philosophy, 
political economy, Romance languages and sociology. The 
authorities frankly admit that this method of instruction 
“is not as satisfactory as that of the immediate personal 
contact of teacher and student in the class-room ”’; on the 
other hand, it affords an opportunity for study and de- 
velopment to thousands of men and women who are unable 
to register as resident students. No degree will be granted 
for work done wholly in absentia, but about one-half of 
the credits required for the bachelor’s degree may be made 
in the Home Study Department. As is evident from the 
Bulletin, these Chicago educators do not sympathize with 
the theory that non-resident undergraduate work is equal 
in value to class-room work. But they recognize the real 
worth of teaching by correspondence, and it will be inter- 
esting to watch the progress of a method which, as yet, is 
somewhat novel in Catholic institutions. 





Catholic Mission 
Exhibition at Rome 


LANS for the great Mission Exhibition to be held in 

Rome, in 1925, are steadily progressing. The Catholic 
Missions states that the Holy Father himself has outlined 
his ideas to Cardinal Van Rossum, Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda. He desires in particular that the greatest atten- 
tion should be given to the scientific features of the ex- 
hibit. The scientific material to be gathered for this 
occasion will all remain as a permanent and most 
valuable collection in the Vatican Library. The Vatican 
gardens themselves are to be made the scene for a more 
popular attraction. The various nations of the earth are 
to be represented by members of the different races 
brought to Rome for this purpose and placed, so far as 
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possible, in their own native surroundings, showing their 
customs and modes of living. The great lesson taught 
by the entire display will be a better appreciation of the 
fact that the Catholic Church in her evangelization of 
the world “is going hand in hand with the development 
of science, and that her missionaries are applying the 
latest scientific discoveries at the same time that they are 
saving souls.” We may add here that the Catholic Mis- 
stons, from which we have quoted, and the Annals of the 
Propagation of the Faith, issued under the same general 
management, are henceforth to be combined into one 
magazine. This, we imagine, should be a distinct gain, 
and we wish all success for the newly combined venture. 





Roosevelt and a 
Catholic President 


HE question of a Catholic as a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States has never perhaps 
called forth as much comment as in recent months. The 
Ave Maria pertinently recalls in this connection the declar- 
ation made by former President Theodore Roosevelt in 
November, 1908, when he said: 


You say that “the mass of the voters that are not Catholics wiil 
not support a man for any office, especially for President of the 
United States, who is a Roman Catholic.” I believe that when 
you say this you slander your fellow-countrymen. I do not for one 
moment believe that the mass of our fellow-citizens can be in- 
fluenced by such narrow bigotry as to refuse to vote for any 
thoroughly upright and fit man because he happens to have a 
particular religious creed. Such a consideration should never be 
treated as a reason for either supporting or opposing a candidate 
for political office. Are you aware that there are several States 
in this Union where the majority of the people are now Catholics? 
I should reprobate in the severest terms the Catholics who in 
those States (or in any other States) refused to vote for the most 
fit man because he happened to be a Protestant; and my condemna- 
tion would be exactly as severe for Protestants who, under re- 
versed circumstances, refused to vote for a Catholic. 


The principles expressed by this stanch American of 
Americans are of course the only platform on which any 
true American can stand. The rejection of a candidate for 
the Presidency on the sole ground that he is a Catholic 
would be the rejection of Americanism itself. 





Winning Recruits 
for Teaching 

66 HE tide against teaching,” a report by the Institute 

for Public Service stated a short time ago, “ can be 

best turned by putting the truth about teaching in the col- 

lege catalogues and reiterating this truth in the classes.” 

After examining 600 catalogues the Institute reported that 

only one held forth the rewards and attractions of teach- 

ing, the College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn., from 
whose catalogue the following passage is quoted 


Prepare to teach, America needs you. Your leadership, your 
enthusiasm, your inspiration, your intelligent service can make 
school communities progressive, happy and prosperous. Your 
preparation for teaching is a safe investment; it pays dividends in 
salaries based on the service you are able to give; it pays also in 
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durabie satisfactions, for while teaching admits you to the privilege 
of training the youth of the land, it aiso allows for continued self- 
development. 

The Institute pillories as “ untrue” the statement made 
in the official American Education Week propaganda that: 
“Teaching promises perpetual financial anxiety, thwarted 
ambitions and bitter old age.” It concludes that unless our 
educational establishments themselves remove such dis- 
paragements of teaching “no conceivable increase in 
salaries will bring the right number and quality, personality 
and ability into teaching.” 





Referendum on the 
Bok Peace Plan 


Y the time this issue of AMERICA reaches our readers 

the full text of the winning plan for peace, selected 
by the Jury of the American Peace Award for the Bok 
prize, will have appeared in the morning and evening 
papers. The winning peace plan is Number 1469, but 
the name of the successful author will not appear until after 
a referendum has been taken throughout the country. Our 
readers have been asked to take part in this referendum. 
The plan in brief proposes: 

I. That the United States shall immediately enter the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, under the conditions stated 
by Secretary Hughes and President Harding in February, 1923. 

II. That without becoming a member of the League of Nations 
as at present constituted, the United States shall offer to extend 
its present cooperation with the League and participate in the work 
of the League as a body of mutual counsel under conditions which 

1. Substitute moral force and public opinion for the military 
and economic force originally implied in Articles X and XVI. 

2. Safeguard the Monroe Doctrine. 

3. Accept the fact that the United States will assume no obliga- 
tions under the Treaty of Versailles except by Act of Congress. 

4. Propose that membership in the League should be opened to 


all nations. 
5. Provide for the continuing development of international law. 


The readers of America are asked to mail the voting 
coupon printed below, with their vote for or against, 
marked by an X in the proper box, to 342 Madison avenue, 
New York, the office of the American Peace Award. 





America, @ Catholic Review of the Week, New 
York City 
Do you approve the winning plan Yes [J] 
No [] 


in substance? 
(Put an X inside the proper box.) 


SUD vases 0a0Vs okt Ces ce eeRt sends. Kad 
Please print. 
SS te as ee So ee 
eee ee 
BOD DR Gi ON bo eevaviaing cesecesbaxeastes 


Mail promptly to 
THE AMERICAN PEACE AWARD 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


If you wish to express a fuller opinion also, 
please write to the American Peace Award. 




















